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WORK FOR 1941 


The war in Europe is continuing with increasing intensity. 
Civilians in England and Germany are suffering greatly. Whilst 
there is no sign yet of either side giving in there are evidences that 


the peoples are troubled about the great sufferings they have to 


endure. In London apparently the people are not wanting to give 
in to Hitler, but they are demanding that their own government pay 
greater attention to providing adequate protection and shelter for 
the common people who have lost their homes. In the Far East 
also there are no apparent signs of cracks in the determination of 
both nations, but though the civilians are not willing to advocate an 
end to the struggle they are becoming more concerned about the 
livilihood of the common people. In many parts of China, even in 


-. Chungking itself, there are pronounced grumblings about profiteering 


which affects so severely the civilian population. As we enter the 
year 1941 we can detect no signs of an early end to the conflict in 
Europe and in the Far East. We can observe, however, that there 
is increasing agitation about meeting the reasonable livelihood needs 
of the common people. In neutral countries too, there are many evi- 


- dences that many thoughtful leaders and forward-looking organiza- 


tions are alive to the fact that a new and better social order is 
essential if the world is to be kept out of chaos. If social justice is 
achieved in one country, the nationals of neighboring countries are 
anxious to have the same operate in their own country. Social in- 
equalities and injustice are not bound by national frontiers. Especial- 
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| ine feeling that social 
of today there is a growing fee Sicttey 

‘1. 8 ai and the solution for 
re like infectious diseases . ga symptom of 
this feeling is seen in the clamor in belligerent and in ne “owl 


are groups “at work, thinking 


long range planning demands that we think out as definite and 


practical a program as we can. In England there 1s a group of 


‘ad ho nre working on this problem. They are t 
for of such material as 
the “Tne Chrigiian Newalettey “Tne Christian Newsletter Books 
and the “Christian Commonwealth” und similar material which is 
alimulatiny thinking Christians in britain. is to be hoped 


that in 1941 the Christian leaders in China will be able to devote 


sometime towards study along similar lines, seeking to discover the 
peinedples on which to build a Christian order of society, and then 


aducate the members of the churches as to their responsibilities as. 


Christian citizens. Christ attacked the social evils of -his day. It 
In our duty and work to follow Tlis example. | 

ln recent Insues the Recorder hus been presenting articles on 
the effect of the war on various phases of Christian work in China. It 
is hoped that the sixth and final article in this series entitled “The 
Effect of the War on the Church” will be published in our February 
or March issue. These articles have given some of the background 
in which work is being carried on today. In this issue also we are 
presenting the first of a second series of six articles on new trends 
in various phases of Christian work. It is our hope that readers will 
send us their comments on this second series and, if possible, put 
down their hopes and plans for the days that lie ahead. In 1937 
the Christian movement here was adapting itself to the needs of the 
new situation created by the war. The relief work occupied a great 


deal of the time and energy of most Christian workers. After the | 
war started in 1937 the National Christian Council launched its for- 


ward movement emphasizing relief, spiritual uplift and cooperation. 
In 1939 and 1940 relief work continued but the emphasis was on 
méthods of rehabilitation rather than just giving out sums of money 


and food to destitute people. In these last two years many evange- | 


listic campaigns have been carried on with considerable success. 


Also, attempts to promote further cooperation amongst Christian body | 


here have been developed and in this connection special mention 


should be made of the Consultative Committee for the Western Pro- |} ; 


vinces, a committee set up by the N.C.C. The work of this committee 


is significant because it shows that at present there is a decided trend f 
towards increasing and improving Christian work in the west and } 
southwest of China. Let us hope that in 1941 this movement for f 
developing the work of the church in the important western provinces } 


will be carried forward with greater speed and vigour. 


_-: In the December issue of the Recorder there was a report of | 


the new fourfold program adopted by the National Christian Council 


_in connection with its Christian forward movement for 1940 and 1941, } 


on of many plans” 
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‘Editorial 


The emphases are to be placed on: (1) the Witness of the Church; 


(2) Service for Christ; (3) Training for Service; (4) Cooperation of 


all Christian bodies. One great danger facing the Christian move- 


; ‘ef in the pre- 
t in China today is a too easy and comfortable belief in t 

pec suecess of the presentation of the gospel. Large numbers - 
Chinese men and women who had not heard of Christ in 1937 large y 
through the result of the vast relief work earried on by Christian 


- bodies have been brought into the fold of the church. How many of 


— 


— 


_ principles of Christ. Let us work harder on a well- 


ill remain as faithful members after this ‘war is over? Un- 
re can instruct these new members in the essentials of Christian 
faith and doctrine many of them will drift away later. One point 
of special importance is that if we bring many hundreds and thousands 
of studénts and other young people into the church, we must promote 
adcquate methods to nurture their growing faith. By cooperativ2 
measures we may present a clear witness of the Christian message and 
so capture the interest of many students. If we cannot hold this 
interest and develop it into an allegiance to the church we shall be 
missing a great opportunity. It is of little value for the schools 
‘to indulge in adverse criticism of the churches and vice versa. What 
is greatly needed is that middle school teachers and principals plus 
college professors and presidents should take the lead in promoting 
study circles in which an opportunity for serious study of the Chris- 
tian message for today will be given to our young men and women. 
Many schools and colleges have fellowship groups but frequently in 
these groups there is a lack of informed leadership so that after 
the student leaves his college he tends to be lost to vital Christianity, 


/ as he has not seen the necessity for actively lining himself up on 


the side of those who seek to build a new way of life based on the 


lanned program 
of religions education in our schools and colleges. — 

In this year 1941 we need to continue with our expanding pro- 
gram of Christian work through the various opportunities that are 
open to Christian organizations. The present time finds the church 
in China undismayed, full of courage and hope for the challenging 
months that lie before it. In relief work church workers are render- 
ing probably ‘their greatest service in the work for children in the 
occupied areas. The N.C.C. Child Welfare Committee is rendering 
constructive services in saving and building up these young lives. 
Jn the free areas it is our hope that Christian groups can give more 
help to rural workers and industrial workers as well as promoting 
cooperatives. In the field of evangelism, some progress has been 
made recently through the efforts of the Committee on Church and 
Alumni. In pushing the work of this committee, care should be 
taken to see that it does offer to our young men and women something 
more than a social club. . Easv going. goodwill cannot promote true 
peace in our modern world. There are certain evils and weaknesses 
that need to be exposed and attacked. To resist temptations and to 
have the courage and determination to challenge these evils in social 
and national life, a very high quality of life is needed. China, as 
well as other nations, needs men and women of the highest character. 
A Christianity which has only a shallow root will not survive, but 


the kind of Christianity shown to us in the life of Christ is the means 
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for building up the finest and strongest character. Professor T. E. 
Jessop’s book, ‘‘Law and Love” (a study of Christian Ethic) can be 
recommended for serious study. A weak form of Christianity will 
not save China nor the world, but a thorough going strong presenta- 
tion of Christian principles will bring much needed guidance to 
individual life as well as to national life. Cooperation in Evangelism 
will continue to bear good fruit but one new emphasis needs to be 
stressed and that is some deep hard study and united thinking on 
the faith and principles that will build up the church in the new 
China. Along with Jessop’s book T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘The Idea of a Chris- 
tian Society” may also be recommended for serious study, but it has 
to be remembered that it is the Chinese equivalent of these books 
that most of all we need:to have produced and read. Increased study 
of the Bible also needs to be stressed. The church is the society of 


Christians and so it must be grounded and built up on tdue Christian © 


doctrine. Ministers in the pulpits of our Chinese churches should be 
discovering and preaching the doctrine for the present age, and the 
schoo] teachers in their religious education classes also have an 
work to do in this necessary instruction. 


oe FROM “PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR” 

“We pray thee, our Father, for all teachers in these difficult days. 
We thank thee for their spirit of service and for their response to 
new demands. Give them thy good gifts of wisdom, patience and 
courage. May they know how to make the best of every opportunity : 
that the children of our land may grow into fulness of manhood in 
body, mind and spirit, and so enter into the heritage that should be 
theirs, through Jesus our Lord.” 


“Forgive thy servants, O Lord, that the greatest hindrances to 
the advancement of thy kingdom have been found in Christendom 
itself. Inspire us all with the desire to lead more Christlike lives; 
increase among us the spirit of love; and make us to realise our 
responsibility for the employment of our powers. We ask it humbly 
for his sake who wept over the faithless city of his people, and died 
~~ all mankind, thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. “a 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE CHINESE RECORDER OF CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS AS FAILURE TO DO SO MEANS LOSS OF MONEY TO 
THE CHINESE RECORDER AND LOST MAGAZINES TO THE 
SUBSCRIBERS. WAR-TIME ADDRESSES OF YOURSELF AND 
OTHER. SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE GREATLY APPRECIATED. . . 
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: Effect of the War on Christian Education 
E. H. CRESSY 


HRISTIAN education in China has been seriously affected by 
the war. The results have been both good and bad. Con- 
ditions are different in various parts of the country. To the 
effects of the war have been added the results of certain 

trends already in operation and new Government enactments. Con- 
cerning primary schools very little detailed information is available. 
More complete data as to colleges and middle schools make possible a 
more exact appraisal of the situation. "oa | 


Eleven of the thirteen Christian colleges had to leave their 
campuses and move to a more or less distant location. Only Yenching 
and West China were able to avoid moving. St. John’s has this fall 
semester returned to its campus. Cheeloo, Nanking and. Ginling 
moved to the campus of West China Union University in Chengtu, 
which extended friendly hospitality. Hangchow, Soochow, Shanghai 


and St. John’s moved into the International Settlement, largely under 


one roof, and organized as the Associated Christian Colleges in 
Shanghai. Fukien and Hwa Nan moved into the interior of the 
province. Lingnan went to Hongkong and Hwa Chung to Hsichow in 
Yunnan. 

These moves were decided by the administration and were 
authorized by boards of directors where it was possible to get them 
together. It was universally recognized by supporters and founders 
both in China and abroad that in such a time of emergency those 
immediately concerned should have freedom in making decisions. 
This situation therefore enhanced the autonomy under Chinese control 
of the Christian colleges. | 7 

The student body dropped from 6,424 in 1936/37 to about 4,000 
in 1937/88. There was likewise a considerable reduction in staff and 
income. , Much of the Joss of that: year has been recovered and in 
some cases more than made good. The total enrolment of the Chris- 
tian colleges for the present semester is 7,734, the largest in their 
history. Faculty strength has been regained and in several cases 
has gone ahead of previous records. All are still laboring under 
certain disadvantages as to books, supplies and ‘normal student life 
and activities. However, there is a deep spirit of earnestness and 
determination, which goes far to compensate for material losses. 
For example, there is a striking contrast between the situation in 
Hangchow College and Soochow University which at this time 
(November) three years ago had disbanded after refugeeing in the 
interior of Anhwei with scattered faculties and student bodies making 
their way to Shanghai, and the present with both institutions 
stronger than ever before and having the largest enrolment in their — 
history. 

A most important factor in addition to their own determination 
and courage in enabling the Christian colleges to make this striking 


recovery has been the wholehearted backing of the founders in the 


West, particularly of the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 
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in China, which in three emergency campaigns has raised over U.S. 
$800,000. This has provided expenses of moving, renting and equip- 
ping new quarters and all sorts of emergency outlays without which 
the instituations would have been seriously crippled. | 


All of the colleges have been affected by their new saviceeeiiibe: 
In its first summer in the West the University of Nanking was 
engaged in some 18 research and’ extension projects in cooperation 
with Government and other agencies, Fukien Christian University 
cooperated with other agencies in rural reconstruction in its area. 


The colleges in Shanghai. have gone into the field of applied science. 


Hwa Chung is carrying on a series of studies of its new environment. 
Space does not permit mention of many others, 

These changes have accentuated a trend which has been evident 
for a number of years away from liberal education in the direction 
of the vocations. Such subjects as philosophy were the first to lose 


their popularity. The Colleges of Arts are hard put to it to maintain 
their enrolment and standing. From one point of view this may. be 


looked upon as an effort to fit in with the current needs of the 


country. From another point of view it may appear to be opportunism 


and a departure from the long-time policies which established the 
Christian colleges for producing leadership in the Christian schools 
and the Christian church itself. This trend has been accentuated 
by the limitations upon departments of education decreed by the 
Government and by the new requirements as to the college curriculum. 


Relief work has become an important item in the budget of most 
institutions particularly in connection with the use of the original 
campus. Thus at one time Ginling College and the University of 


‘Nanking housed some 40,000 refugees. As the number decreased 
experiments have been made in all-round education including the 


elements of physical education and hygiene, religious education and 
worship, and literacy. In Cheeloo emphasis has been put upon relief 
along medical lines. In their new locations as well most institutions 
have cooperated with reconstruction and relief agencies. 


Crowded conditions in all institutions and the scattering of 


students and faculties through cities in a number have disrupted the 


normal programs of religious life and activities. In some cases it 
has proved difficult to restore previous programs, but successful efforts 
have been made along various lines on all campuses and in a number 
of cases with excellent results. | 

In the field of cooperation the Associated Christian Colleges 
in Shanghai made use of joint laboratories and joint library and 
interchanged students in advanced courses and appointed joint 
lecturers. However, the uncertainties as to the future, particularly 
as to any possibility of a continued central plant in Shanghai, has 


been a serious obstacle to any permanent plans, which however are 


still under discussion. There has been close cooperation among. the 
four colleges in Chengtu in the use of buildings and facilities. 


Middle Schools 


‘The middle school situation has varied greatly. In Hopei where 
there has been less Aghting and where transition to the new regime 
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Effect of the War on Christian Education 7 


has been under way for a longer time, the Christian schools with 
few exceptions remain open and have carried on with a considerable 
though slowly decreasing measure of freedom. In this they have — 
had the cooperation and example of Yenching University, which has 
succeeded in ‘a striking manner in maintaining its isolation and 
academic freedom. In Shantung some schools have closed but most 
are using their campuses for various types of Bible schools or informal 
education. This was welcomed in some cases by schools which had 
not registered or had done so with misgivings. In East China 
practically all schools in occupied territory have either removed to 
the International Settlement, gone to West China or closed. Nearly 
all schools in Fukien have moved to interior places. In South China 
the Canton schools have moved to Hongkong and Macao and the 
schools in interior places have generally closed. ‘Those in Hunan have 
moved to the western part of the province. In Szechuen the original 
24 schools have been increased by about 20 refugee schools, — 

In all 49 schools have closed and 96 have had to move, some 
having closed later. In the first year of war 37 came together in 9 
joint schools. In the second year this appears to have decreased 


| to 24 cooperating in five joint schools. 


The student enrolment shows that they are performing a great 
service, for in 1939-40 some 191 schools reported 52,593 students, 
only 1,000 less than reported by 240 schools the last year before the 
war. A comparison of these years shows what has happened in 
various provinces. | 


Four show increases.. 


1936-37 1939-40 
Two remain about the same. ) 
Four show a loss, 


Certain western provinces are of interest although the number 
of students is much smaller. (The school in Sikong was formerly 
in Szechuen). | | | 


Kweichow ....... 16 108 


| In the North schools carry on, holding faculty and students 
together and making the best of the situation in hopes of a better 
day. In East China there has been loss in staff and student body 


-and the schools are operating on a greatly restricted basis and under 
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‘great handicaps. In other portions of the country schools have 
- moved to free areas but are greatly cramped by adverse conditions. 


In general the middle schools have suffered much more than the 
colleges. Prior to the war about one quarter of them were receiving 


no funds from mission boards and the trend had been for some time 


in the direction of decreasing support. While emergency help has 


been forthcoming in a number of cases, the middle schools have had 
no agency comparable to the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 


in China and have largely had to shift for themselves and make the 


. best of a difficult situation. While a number of schools have made 


considerable recovery the middle schools as a bent have lost con- 
siderably. 


In East China, particularly, middle school campuses, from which 


the schools have removed, are being used for refugees and various 


types of relief work and informal education. This is usually a com- 
bination of the three R's, religious education, and vocational work 


where possible. 


| The middle schools, like the colleges, have had their programs = 
of religious life and activities upset and, generally speaking, to an: 


even larger degree. Earnest efforts have been made to remedy this. 
The middle school curriculum was already overcrowded and this 
together with the present abnormal conditions makes great difficulties. 
. On the other hand in both colleges and middle schools special 
evangelistic efforts have met with an unprecedented response. The 
crisis has evoked a spirit of earnestness and students are open to 
— the fundamental issues of life. | 
Primary Schools 

Complete figures Sec Christian primary schools have never been 
compiled so comparisons are difficult. In general the disruption of 
life and of educational institutions has led to a demand for schools 
so that with or without a definite policy idle teachers and idle children 


have come together wherever facilities permit it and a considerable 
~ amount of school work has sprung up, it.is not known to what extent. 


Summary 
The colleges are holding their own, growing in stveneth and 


profiting by their new experiences. Christian secondary education — 


has lost ground in East China but is making a great gain in Szechuen 


and Fukien and to a lesser extent in Hunan. Attention has been 


fixed upon the western provinces and rightly. The present survey 


indicates however that Fukien is a point of great importance, It 
- ghould be borne in mind that Fukien has made this striking increase 
in a moment on the basis of its original number of schools whereas 
refugee schools have nearly doubled the number of Christian middle 


schools in Szechuen. Kiangsi-and Hunan also should not be over- 


looked as points of emphasis. - 


The curriculum and point of view of the in, is certain to 
be affected by the practical demands of the situation and the adapta- 


_ tions that have been made in a number of regions. To this must 


be added the experimental work of an informal nature, which is 
under way on many compyses from which schools haye withdrawn. 


| 
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e ge ses an opportunity for trying out certain very practical lines 
of work. 
e In the way of cooperation, not much of a permanent nature has 
"4 come out of the situation thus far although}it is perhaps too early 
e and the various schools have been too much concerned with immediate 
s | problems to arrive at any solution. In Fukien the Government has 
d — ordered a decrease in the number of middle schools, which is having 
s avery practical effect. | 
ee The vitality of all of these schools is the outstanding impression 
e = left with those who visit them or study the situation as a whole. 
ae Here is a definite expression of the Christian spirit and of the courage 
. and persistence of the Chinese people. Coupled with this is the 
h | jncreased seriousness of students in both colleges and middle schools 
and their response to the Christian message. 
- | All schools have become more closely identified with the needs 
k | of the Chinese people. Whether in occupied areas in maintaining 
_. | academic freedom and cooperating in relief, or in the West in carrying 
iS -f on under difficulties and aiding in reconstruction, there have been co- 
nf operation, gratitude, and the better understanding of thousands of 
S. new friends. In Chengtu, two colleges of a great national university 
iS | have shared a Christian campus with four Christian colleges. This 
s. | friendly gesture, and the resulting working together has given the 
41 | government authorities a new insight into the methods and spirit 
e of the Christian schools, and has led to more cordial relationships. 
=0= 7 
| | Going Northward 

| WELLINGTON K. L. DOO 
a : N the midst of a busy street in French town, Shanghai, there 
is | was a family of nine members consisting of the grandpa, the 
” | parents, and six. children. That street was known for its 
. rascals, and rowdys. The writer of this article is the third 
“1 among the six children. While he was a boy in his pre-adolescent 
age, he was called by almost all the youngsters living on the street, 
d | “Brother Third.” 

se | It is rather curious, wonderful and marvelous to tell how God’s 
n | redemptive work came into the family. One morning there was a 
nm | quarrel between the grandpa and his son-in-law (the papa) on the 
‘y | matter of the time for making the fire in'the cooking stove. One 
It said that it was too late, while the other said too early. Being full 
se | of anger, the ill-tempered grandpa boxed the clock hanging on the 
as. § wall so heavily with his fist that he blooded himself, complaining 
le that the clock did not keep the right time. He hated to see any 
r- one so he left the home and walked along the street. Tarrying at 

the corner of the street, he turned and went northward instead of : 

to southward until he happened to drop into a reading room attached to r 
a- | the old Moore Memorial Church in the Settlement on the corner of 
st | Yunnan and Hankow Roads. There was an informal Bible class wjth 
is about four or five people. He was invited to sit with the class. 
n, | That was the first time he had contact with the church and heard 
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about the gospel. Ever since then it became hig habit to bring 
two of his grand children, the areca and fourth boys, to the church 
every Sunday morning. 

Departing from the old and coming to the new contacts, the 
writer became one of the children of Moore Memorial Church. “Going 
northward” not only changed his environment, but also made him 
appreciate things ot higher value for life. He became ambitious to 
learn, and eager to serve. When he was at home, he used to persuade 
his young friends to go northward attending church meetings, and 
also organized a Three-No Gang which emphasized on: (1) No gambl- 
ing, (2) No fighting; and (3) No abuse. Some of them did join it, 


‘but many of them did not wish to. Time tells now that those who 


opposed and dropped out of the gang have mostly become rascals, 
thieves, beggars, etc. But those who followed ‘going northward are 
mostly ‘living a richer and much more meaningful life. 

Religion is life. It is not learnt, nor taught, but ee is 
influential. The writer’s grandpa was an illiterate old man, but he 


was very religious. A few days before his death occurred, he, lying - 
fatally ill but peaceful in his bed, murmured to the writer, who, . 


while: attending at the bed-side, was quietly, reading a newspaper: 
“What are you reading?” “I am reading ‘Sun Pao’ (newspaper)’”’ 
was the answer. He asked again: ‘‘Have you ever read ‘Tien Pao’ 


‘(heavenly newspaper)?” There was hesitation for a little while, but | 


suddenly a thought came to mind and the beatitudes were slowly read 
to him from the Bible which was near at hand. He smiled and 


‘appreciated it so much that he said, “You may go and be a preacher. 


later.” Not a bit of attention was paid to what he had said then by 
the person who sat beside him.. He died aneny after two days when 
no one except God was with him. 

After,a few years’ church work in a busy institutional church, 


the writer was physically very weak, and as he occasionally played 


a basket ball game, his heart became ‘weak. It. troubled him a;great 
deal, and at times was very painful. He could not take a deep breath 
sO he was not able to talk loudly nor sing freely. If he did so, it 


‘jumped ‘bom,’ ‘bom’ just like beating on a drum. The worst of 


all was that he could neither sleep on his back nor on his left side. 
If he did so, it would bother him so much that he was unable to sleep. 


_ The only way he could do was to sleep on the right side of his body. 


He could ° never stand long nor erect, neither could he walk fast. To 
go upstairs was the hardest task for him. He had been under doctors’ 
treatment but they could help him very little. He had had that 


| trouble for more than two years. 


There was a call which enabled him to go northward to enter 


thie Nanking Theological Seminary, Nanking in the fall, 1931, while 


he still had the heart trouble. He had very Jittle knowledge ‘of: the 


_ Bible even though he had been a church member and worker for five - 

_-y@ars. However, it happened one day, that a verse of scripture which 

. ‘he had never even glanced at, caught him. It was the 22nd verse 
of the 17th chapter of the book of Proverbs in the Old Testament: 


_.. “A merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.” 


if 

‘4 

j 


fuss on the way. To pass from one ‘territory’ to another is the 
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It was wonderful, and when he read it over and over again, it 
worked. He realized that only ‘a merry heart’ could cure his heart 
disease. He was aware then that he ought not to worry all the time 


_ about himself, for it would ‘dry his bones.’ There was suddenly a 


spirit of joy in his heart, and from then on, he was as happy a man. 
as could be. Day after day, he could take longer walks and more 
exercise, read much and sing freely. .-He had a physical examination 
before graduation in the summer, 1935. He insisted on asking the 
doctors if his heart was alright. They examined it and could say 
nothing but normal. .What a miracle! oe 


. While in the seminary, he always had a feeling that he was 
living while preparing. He felt that it was not solely for him to 
study Bible and other theological subjects, but, the most important of 
all, was to learn to become a man. He had quite a struggle during 
the last term of his stay in the seminary that he ought not to make 
life easy going as he used to. He overcame it and returned to the 
mother church fresh and sound in body, mind and soul, serving as 
an older brother to a group of intermediates and young people. 


Just one year later, he married a nurse, who had been his friend 
for more than four years. They started a very simple home life 
by putting together what each of them had. He did the carpenter 
work and she the painter work. They did not have any gold rings 
to be exchanged as‘a token of the bondage. They married and became 


one not in him nor in her but in Christ. — 


After ten months, he was called to work for the Adult Education 
Department among the rural churches and city churches as well. He 
was a city-born boy and a city-made man, knowing nothing about the 
country and the farm. It has been four years since, and he has been 
learning. Martin Luther has said that man builds the city while 
God creates the country. The more you see the country, the more 
you know God. The country people are simple-minded and pure in 
heart. They are rejigious. It has been the writer’s privilege to 


travel to the villages and towns mostly in Kiangsu and Chekiang 


provinces. In each of the places a welfare school was conducted 
once or twice a year for five successive years, emphasizing Village 
Welfare; Home Economy; Health Education; Agricultural Improve- 
ment; Religious Life; Recreation and Singing; Character-Study; 
etc. 

- During the four-year rural work, there were many sweet 
memories which might be interesting to recall. To trayel during the 
last few years is not an easy job, but you can always learn something 
if it is not too much for you. Spending one night in a shop and 
another night in an unknown family may disturb your good sleep. 


- .On one of the trips, only nine nights out of nineteen days were 
i peaceful. In many places there were only the so-called ‘Hong’ boats. 


It was said to be their custom just to let the boat float on the canal, 
so that the passengers, mostly the country people, could gamble and 


‘the ‘Lau Dah’ got his commission. A voyage of 9 li always took | 


some four or more hours. Once there were twelve pigs loaded in a 
small boat together with the passengers. It caused a great deal of 
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most difficult job. It is not unusual to be examined or detained for — 
long hours. In some places there are no travelling facilities in a 
distance of 40 to 50 li except your two feet. ee 


Most of the meetings in the villages were held in the afternoon’ | 
and evening. Medical treatment and vaccinations were given in the ¢ | 
morning. The Adult Education program is for both Christians and 2 
non-Christians, and the Welfare School is always conducted in a big © 
private house belonging to some country fellow who has already had 
contacts with the church. Most of the people in the village love | 
to come to the school for a couple of weeks when they are at leisure. 
Singing is always the first thing to start with. All people love to 
sing. They learn fifteen to twenty songs and hymns in a period of 
ten days. When no organ is available, a ‘Wu Ching’ (Chinese violin) 
is used to take its place. If it is well played, it is no worse than a 
4-string violin, and can also be played to various keys. Of course, 
the songs they sing are mostly fitted to the Chinese native tunes. 


_ They love to study Chinese characters. In one place there were 
more than thirty women, mostly beginners, who joined the Character- 
Study class. It revealed that they were very much more eager and 

-diligent to learn to read characters than before, because they had | 
been suffering from distinguishing different kinds of ‘coupons’ made _ | 
of bamboo sticks. Almost every shop in a town issued ‘coupons’ | 
and the illiterate people did not know which were acceptable and 
which were not. Therefore, even when there was a, theatre for 
Peking Drama in the nearby temple, they preferred to stay for the 
study. There were aged students who even remembered the sentences 
from the lessons which they had learnt in the previous year. “I am 
too old to study” is more seldom heard than it was before. 3 


The country people love to pray. They pray for so many things © 
that the so-called educated people often laugh at them. However, 
if prayer is like breathing, how could anything be excluded. There 
are sufficient instances for a young preacher to see how wonderfully ) 
prayer is answered. The Bible has told us: “Be careful for nothing; 
but in every thing by prayer........ let your requests be made known 
unto God.” The modern Christians have so confined prayer as a_ |} 
mere subjective strengthening within ourselves, that God’s power and | 
care for the other is overlooked. There was a non-Christian woman, 
who, having a big ulcer on her right hip, came to see the doctor at 
the clinic.. -The doctor told her that it must. be operated on. She 
was so much frightened (it is quite common especially among the 
country people) that she was about to go away with sadness. Some 
of the workers got after her and told her that she could take the |} 
_ “first best’ by praying for God’s healing, After some iodine was 
applied on the swollen ulcer, they both knelt down and prayed earnest- 
Jy. The next day, the woman came joyfully and said that her ulcer 
had almost disappeared. Another woman who had been sick for a 
.. ,long time and during the last four days her limbs became cold, was 
| dying. She was told that she must repent and have faith in God. 
Not many days after, she came and said that she had been cured 
by Christ the Savior. One almost blind man once came to the clinic. 
He had not been able to work and earn a single penny for a few 


Wats 
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years. The doctor, after having examined his eyes, referred him to a 
certain hospital, murmuring that it was very hopeless. The blind 


-man was told that he must believe in God and pray when he went ft 
the hospital. After a few days, he came rejoicing that he was able 
- to pick cotton and earn forty cents a day. He is now as well as can 


be and has brought a number of sick persons to Christ since. 


The country people certainly need good and educational recrea- 
tion. In one place, no less than two hundred and fifty people crowded 
in the assembly hall on the closing night enjoying a recreational 
,hour. It was a fine opportunity to teach them how to play simple 
group games. Not a single minute did they shut their mouths 
in silence without laughing. When a play was put on, they just 
became mad about it. They too like to take parts in the play if asked. 


Efforts have been made to help improve their farm work both 
.by lecturing and introducing better seeds. They are very very con- 
servative but at least they know the reasons why their crops were 
good in one year and worse in another year. However, there have 


been many smart young farmers who followed the advice and got good 


returns. 
The country people and town people alike need a religion that 


applies to all phases of their life. Therefore, to be a helpful preach- 


er, one has to meet as many of their needs as possible. 


“You may go and be a preacher later” sounds all the time in the 


depth of the writer’s soul. He is learning, but trembling most of 
the time because this is no. easy task. Who but the Son of.God has 


A Living Faith’ 
0. A. GRIFFITHS : 
HAT is meant by a living faith giving vitality to the believer 


and giving direction to his energies? It will not be possible, 

of course, to. give more than a sketchy answer to this ques- 
| tion, but first we must recognise one or two uncomfortable 
facts. While we know that the Christian Faith is a vital dynamic 
thing and that its results in action should be clearly recognisable 
we know also that we, its representatives, have so diluted it that it 
has become a mixed bag of respectable virtues, various infallibilities 
and a terrible amount of mere ethical idealism. In this connection 
a quotation may be made from an address given recently in England 


‘by Miss Dorothy Sayers, and I hope that no one will confine the 


applicability of her remarks to England alone: “The brutal fact js 
that in this Christian country not one person in a hundred has the 
faintest notion what the Church teaches about God or man or society 
or the person of Jesus Christ. Apart from a possible one per cent 
of intelligent and instructed Christians there are three kinds of 


people we have to deal with. There are the frank and open heathen, 


*Notes, with expansions, of an address given at the East ‘Cliff Assembly 
Room at Peitaiho Beach, 
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whose notions of Christianity are a dreadful jumble of rags and tags 
of Bible anecodote and clotted mythological nonsense. There are the 
ignorant Christians who combine a mild gentle-Jesus sentimentality 
with vaguely humanistic ethics. Finally there are the more or less 
instructed Church-goers who know all the arguments about divorce, 
confession and Communion but are about as well-equipped to do battle 


on fundamentals against a Marxian atheist or a Wellsian agnastic as _ 


a boy with a pea-shooter facing a fan-fire of machine guns.” How 
are we to meet that famine of spiritual conviction which is threatening 
to leave so many good men beaten? There is a grave lack of the 


_kind of confidence which is expressed in the words. 


They shall not be confounded in the perilous time 

In the days of dearth they shall have enough 

He shall not be afraid of any evil tidings © | 

For his heart standeth fast and believeth in the Lord. 


The next uncomfortable fact is that gathered together in this 


Assembly Room are representatives of different denominations re- 


presenting divergent points of Churchmanship and at our worst we 
live and move and have our being not in God but in those extremes 
which divide us from each other and being such we sing with that 
silly sentimentalism which allows our minds to divorce words from 


truth: “We are not divided, all one body we: one in hope and 


doctrine, one in charity.” | The cynic smiles and in the heart of the 
true Christian there is a cross. May I plead with you concerning 
our divisive extremes in two lines (slightly altered) of one of Henry 
Vaughan’s poems: | | 
“leave then thy foolish ranges 
| For none of these suffice.” | 
and go on to ask—what is the highest.common factor in our fellow- 
ship together as Christians? The answer must be that we are united 
in our belief in a God who acts in and upon the life of the world; 
who has revealed Himself supremely in the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ and who by the Holy Spirit is ever guiding, 
reprovine. and empowering thore who, in Professor Farmer’s nhrase, 
acknowledge Him first as “Absolute Demand and secondly as Ultimate 
Succour.”: That last sentence contains the three fundamental dog- 
matic facts of our faith. Some people do not like the word dogma, but 
we must face the fact that a vital Christian faith is rooted and 
grounded in dogma and it is in terms of dogma or, if you like -it 
better, it is in terms of its fundamental assumptions, that Christianity 
does justice to the whole of man’s experience. More than that, for 
religion has to do with more than the subject who is experiencing it. 
It has to do with the God who speaks long before it has to do with 
the man who seeks. 
- The prophets demanded of their people that they should regard 
themselves as being under the almighty hand of God and they 


compelled their people by the sheer weight of their teaching and 


personality to rethink every conception they had formed of God until 


Israel reached a faith without. parellel in that ancient world. God 
is one, .God’is holy, God is righteous and demands goodness and 
righteousness of those who serve Him. This unity, spirituality and: 


; 
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righteousness of God are written in classic phrase throughout the pro- 
phetic writings. There was something further. At the heart of 
their thinking and speaking was a deep sense of awe in the presence 
of One of purer eyes than to behold evil. Hence. arose their deep 
sense of sin in the presence of the love and holiness of God. In the 
presence of the vision of God Isaiah knows his own sinfulness; “‘Woe 
is me for I am undone for I am a man of unclean lips........ for 
mine eyes have seen the king, the Lord of Hosts.” But this vision 
was at the same time a judgment and it brought redemption. The 
live coal from off the altar of God was the prelude to a life of 


discipleship. Implicit in the whole prophetic teachings is a rebuke 


to that modern liberalism which has God in its pocket; which has 


harnessed Him to man’s projects and demanded that He shall serve | 


them. Many have not gone so far as to repeat the infamous parody 


- of Swinburne’s. “Glory to man in the highest for man is the master 


of things,” but many have held- that man by his inventive genius 
held within himself the control of his own destiny and if God came 
into the picture it was to be used for the furtherance of man’s aims. 


Man the end and God the means! The Bible demands of man 
greater humility than our modern liberalism has shown. We live 


the midst of that awful wreckage which is the just retribution 


our denial of moral and spiritual principles in our social, political. 
and international life; “the wages of sin is death,” and they are paid 


with terrible relentlessness. “Humble yourselves, therefore, _under 
the hand of God.” We must begin there as nenitent sinners before 
the divine Majesty for our redemption depends upon the realization 
that there is disharmony within ourselves. non-adaptation to our 
environment and estrangement from God. .We must see the majesty 


of God from that point in terms of His own self-revelation and not 


in any terms of our supposed self-realization of His will. “If that 
Majesty comes to us as it did to the Prodigal, in the forgiveness of 
a Father’s unwearied affection so much the better. If it comes to 
a wayward generation like our own in the judgment of a stern 
Disciplinarian it has come in that fashion before to better men than 
ourselves. This, I suspect, is the deeper meaning of the present 


suffering of our civilization. God is seeking to teach us through. 


the hard, hard measures He has heaped upon the sons of men through: 


the ages that He must be acknowledged as God if He is to be tila | 


and loved as the Giver of our peace.” (Van Dusen). 


In the writings of the prophets we find this profound aunadenliin : 


of the Majesty of God, “the high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternitv 
whose name is. holy,” a God of love, of equity, of righteousness, and 


of judgment, who is to be acknowledged and ‘who is “absolute 


demand.” 


- Now let us go forward. Centurion later Paul is writing to the 


Church at Rome: “As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God........ ye have received the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” What has happened? God, the 
high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity whose name is holy, the 
God before whom the nations are as a drop of a bucket, has acted 
in and upon the life of man, has come Himself to men in Jesus Christ.. 
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The vision, the live coal from off the altar of God manifested in such 
a way that men might see. He came as He himSelf proclaimed to 
cast fire on the earth, to visit and redeem His people, to be in Him- 


self the judgment, and to inspire men with such a love of and trust — 


in God that their discipleship should find its deepest expression in 
the words: Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Those who saw Him most clearly saw the love of His giving, the 
compassion of His outpouring, the sternness of His righteousness, 
the startling nature of His judgment of men’s sin in the Cross, and 
heard later that voice speaking, ‘‘Peace be unto you.” “That which 
was from the beginning, which We have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of life, (Him) we declare unto you that ye also 
may have fellowship with us and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” (I John 1.3) 

~The fact of God in Christ is the centre of the Christian faith. 
It is related that when Mahomet died he said “Now my teaching 
takes my place.” At the heart of our faith is not a teaching, not 


a code of ethics, but a Person to believe in whom is to believe in = 


God. He is still the most coercive fact in the universe not primarily 
because of what He said but of what He was and what He did. I 
do not think it is too much to say that if He had not lived the life 
He did, died the death He died, and had not risen victorious over 
sin and corruption, we should never have known a word He sgaid. 
What He was and did culminates at the Cross where we see the love 
of God reconciling man to Himself. Here is the revelation of God 


as suffering love, of the love which remained true to itself though - 


it must pass to its crucifixion. All our modern distorted conceptions 
of power are seen in their pathetic impotence before this judgment 
of God in history. “The preaching of the Cross is to them that 
perish foolishness: but unto us which are saved it-is the nower of 
COG. 5 coca the foolishness of God is wiser than men and the weak- 


ness of God is stronger than men.” (I Cor. 1) In the presence of 
that fact we have need to prav “O Lord our God, who hast reconciled | 


us to thyself and to one another through the death of thy Son, and 
hast entrusted to us the ministry of reconciliation. keep ever before 
our hearts and minds the price that Thou hast paid for thc salvation 
of the world. Crucify our pride, destroy our enmities; and let the 
cross of Thy Son bear in us all its fruits of righteousnéss and peace.” 

What are its fruits? (a) Partly at least that when we have been 


gripped by the realization of the love of God through the cross in 
our own experience we have the conviction which no outward circum- 


stances can shake that this living faith possesses the power to over- 
come the world. This overcoming faith finds fruition in our lives by. 


our fidelity to those “sacred inner reverences” which respond to this 


impact of God upon us. That which has been accomplished by God 
in history is not an end but a beginning. By the identification of 
ourselves with the sacrificial love of God in our personal living and 


in our attitude towards the complex problems of our time we fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in- (our) flesh 
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for his body’s sake which is the church. (b) The fruit also of fel- 
lowship within a body which is alive in so far as it reveals “the 
dying of the Lord Jesus that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.” ‘That fellowship had its birth near to a place 
where a cross stood out naked against the sky and the fellowship is for 
ever under the cross yet, sublime paradox! It is the one condition 
necessary for more abundant living. Here is the essential ground of a 


living faith, giving vitality to the believer. (c) The conviction that 


the determining factor in the living faith of the early Church was 
the fact that its members knew themselves living not for something 
to be achieved in the future, but living joyously and creatively from 
something that had already /happened. They did not talk, as we 
have been in the habit of doing, about building the Kingdom of God 
in our time! They knew that'the Kingdom was an act of God which 
had been established: it was not of their doing and it was marvellous 
in: their eyes. Whenever the Kingdom advanced they thanked God 
for it was not primarily through their efforts but by God’s grace that 
triumph came. We live and work and pray but thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. -It was 
their inestimable privilege-and ours not to build the Kingdom but 
to enter it. The words of an old catechism come back to my mind. 
Who gave- you this name? My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptism wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child: of God and 
an inheritor of. the Kingdom of Heaven. 


_ God, the holy and righteous One, the Lord of heaven and earth’;: 


Jesus Christ, Son of God, born, crucified and risen, the Saviour of the 
world; God the Holy Spirit, bond of fellowship between the Father 
and the Son, and the energising, life-giving activity of that fellowship 


‘between God and man which is the Church. These, expressed with 


that succinct brevity in which creda] forms are naturally stated, 
are the fundamental dogmatic facts of a living faith. As we advance 
from the sad incompetence of human speech to the experience. of 
Christian living we find within the fellowship of believers the amazing 
richness and depth of this faith. Within the tragic setting of our 
time we work and pray with expectancy in the sure -belief that the 
Holy Spirit wil! guide us into all truth, for at the heart of our faith 
is an apocalyptic of hove not of despair. “We are troubled on every 
side: yet not- distressed: we are. perplexed, but not in despair: per- 
secuted but not forsaken: cast down but not destroyed.”. - ie 

I will close with the salutation of St. Paul upon which any words 
used here have been but a pitifully inadequate commentarv. “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God and the fellowship 
of the Holy. Spirit be with you all.” - 


Life in an Inland Hospital. .- -- - 
HE routine of an inland hospital does not usually lend itse 
to picturesque description, but the past year, in this one,: has 
| been so varied that it would seem hardly possible that the 
same institution is being considered. We have been near-the 
battle line at one time, whilst at another so peaceful. that. weeks. have 
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passed without even an air raid alarm. Our patients have included 
many different nationalities; at one time ynder the same roof there 
were two Japanese prisoners of war and ‘a Russian adviser. 


The writer arrived a few days before ‘the.enemy were expected, 
and a large somewhat empty campus greeted-him; all the professional 
staff, with the exception of a very few had felt compelled to leave. 
‘Arrangements were made for the few foreigners to be constantly at 
key positions and the remaining servants- were organized for the 
necessary work. The city was almost empty but there were ahout 


20 patients whom we felt bound to keep. . _ 


Then from the Front began the trek of the wounded and lok: men 
who could limp or find someone to carry them. . They were just passing. 
on their way to a safer place, but their. route lay outside our door. 
Most had received only the scantiest first aid treatment and their 
wounds were stinking and full of maggots and flies. In the outer 
entrance gate, a clinic was set up and staff constantly there to do what 


was possible. Faithful coolies fanned off the flies, carried water and 


brought bowls of rice gruel, a meal for the sufferer, whilst a doctor 
and nurse were there to change dressings and give medicines where 
necessary. Some limbs needed immediate amputation and the men 
were taken into the hospital, the surgery done and the carriers either 
kept until they could take on their burden or given another man to 
carry away. ‘As the enemy were reported to be approaching, more 
and more speed was used to get men to the boats waiting about three 
‘miles away. It was a heart rending experience, but they were so 
grateful for all, that we could feel we were alleviating at least that 
much suffering. 

Gradually as the danger lessened, badly wounded were brought 


soldiers nearly all with the severest compound fractures, often mul- 
tiple and almost without exception heavily infected with gas gangrene 
bacilli. Many had been as long as 14 days on the road and secondary 
haemorrhages were a daily occurrence. The weather was still very 
hot and the memory left of that time, is that we worked from dawn 
‘until eight or nine at night, stopping only to quickly swallow meals. 
Luckily the laundry was in full swing or it would never have been 
possible to keep the wards bearable. - 

A few weeks later, one by one the staff returned and later a 
group of newly graduated nurses came to help. The arrival of a 
number of Woung doctors has given us courage for the future for the 
civilians have come back to the city and it is now possible to call ours 
a normal hospital, though not of course up to pre-war numbers. 


.~ In the months of April, May and June this year, we had 845 
Inpatients with a total number of hospital days of 9,481 and an 87% 


bed capacity for the wards open. In the Outpatient department we 


had 14,217 visits or over a thousand a week. Our dentist draws 
patients from the whole of this part of China‘and counts the nationals 
of twelve European countries amongst his clientele. 

In a city largely destroyed and with a civilian population who 
have evacuated and returned to find their furniture, doors and other 
moveable structures gone to make temporary baracades, there is not 
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likely to be much ready money for hospital fees, especially as the 
wealthier members of the community had already gone further afield 
to what was considered a more permanently safe place. Various relief 


funds have provided money and drugs which have made it possible 
to carry on the work. During the same 3 months April, May and 


_ June, there have been 2,923 hospital days for civilians and soldiers 


treated free, making 41% of the total Inpatient number. There were 


3,231 hospital days for patients paying part of the cost. of treatment — 


($1 a day) leaving only 25% of those who were able to pay for 
private rooms which cover the whole cost.of their hospital expenses, 


for relief in the city is administered by a Committee, who have given 
sums of money which were to be used for the treatment of needy 
civilians and have also started free schools, rice kitchens and given 


a limited number of padded garments to the very poor at the beginning 
of the -winter, sie 


The hospital has had its share in all this preventative . work. 
School inspections were held and not only early serious disease picked 
out for hospital treatment, but a teacher in each school instructed 
how to treat trachoma and simple skin diseases; the committee 
providing the drugs. From the kitchens and other philanthropic 
work social workers have found people in need of hospital care and 
sent them along to be admitted free where necessary. 


During the year, the strictest economy has been necessary in 


regard to drugs which have become more and more difficult to obtain. | 
There have been periods when items considered almost essential have 
been quite unobtainable and therefore not used, but on the other hand, | 


it has been possible to have complicated instruments copied by the 
brass smith here on the street. Looking back on the year, we can 
remember major operations performed, new techniques with locally 
adapted apparatus, blood transfusion and other modern treatments, 
as well as the ordinary medical skill and care, all employed in the effort 
to save life and bring health and healing to men and women, . 


The pastor of one of the local churches is almost daily in the 
wards doing group and individual work amongst the patients. Staff 


| prayers, Sunday services as well as personal fellowship all help us 


to keep in mind the aim of the hospital and the Source from Whom 
all Power and Healing comes, | | | 


The Christian Approach 


HE Christian Movement in the province of Yunnan is still m 

its initial stages. There is developed work in only a few 
centers. High mountain ranges that divide the province into 
isolated districts, restrict the natural influence of such work. 

In most sections Christianity has made little progress. Large parts 
of the province are practically untouched by the Gospel, = ._—Ss_—s|- 


The hospital deficit for these months is — 
$8,343.28 and this does not take into account the fact that drugs 
cannot be replaced at the price they were bought. a? 


A sum of money collected from Government and other sources - 
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‘Pure Evangelism’ 

‘The larger churches of China and the west have taken little 
direct part in Christian work in Yunnan’ The largest and most 
extended work is that of the China Inland Mission. The Chinese 
Home Missionary Society has its work -here. Pentecostal and 
Adventist Societies have been active. Much of the work has been 
of the ‘purely evangelistic’ type. Christian: schools and hospitals, so 
common in other parts of China, are found in very few places in this 
province. The evangelistic work is commonly of the older type. 
There are many “free lances” and much moving from one place to 
another. Trained Chinese leadership is lacking in all but a few 


centers. In this characterization of the earlier Christian approach 


to this province exceptions have been noted: * The outstanding work 
of a different kind is that of the Methodist Missionary Society in the 
Chaotung district with its well-developed churches, hospitals and 
schools. They witness to the success of a. form of approach ore 
common in other parts of China. 


A New Dispersion | 
In the last few years Christian laymen from other sections of 
China have been coming to Yunnan. They come as refugees from 
parts of the country occupied by the enemy. They come to build 
up in. this backward province the new China. They are building 


roads, starting new industries, opening hospitals and schools, organiz- | 
ing co-operatives. Far from their old homes and churches, un- 


organized and little known even to one another, they have for the 


most part been bearing faithful witness to their faith, and they have 
gone into even remote parts of the province. They are thus bringing 


Christianity to West China as the’ early Christians took it to all parts 
of the Roman Empire. In them there is a new Christian approach to 
this province. Many of these Christians are well-educated and are 
accustomed to well-developed church life and activity... .The Christians 
they find here, the Christian leaders, the methods of missionary work, 
too often repel rather than attract them. How to relate this new 
Christian movement hag the older work i in Yunnan is still an unsolved 


Christian Schools i in a ‘Pagan Town’ 


The moving of fully developed Christian institutions mist be 


said to represent a still different kind of approach. . Hua Chung 


University and the Canton Union Theological College came last year | 
to a town without a Christian of any kind:- They came with their | 


teachers and students to carry on their work here and live together 
as Christians in a community where the. people still lived as Con- 
fucianists, Taoists and Buddhists. Yet the people of the town wel- 


comed them, shared with them their homes and gave them the use of } 
their temples. The college of education. took over’ the teaching of } 


English in the local middle school.. The staff and students af the 
college of science became busy with plans for an electric light plant, 


the utilization of water-power and numerous other projects fq r ‘the : 
betterment of local living conditions. ‘The university physician, with : 
the help of students,. became active in a health. program, 
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The students and teachers made the acquaintance of local religious 


leaders and compared religious ideas and rites with them. All lived 
in a general atmosphere of friendliness. 


road that the foreign teacher walks each day to his classes give him 


_ahappy salute: The whole community is interested in the life of the 


students and in the university activities. 
carols in the market square. 
approach in this province. | 
Students at Work i= 


: The students of the Canton Union Theological College were at 
work last summer in widely separated centers of the province. It is 


Crowds hear Christmas 
All this is a part of a new Christian 


possible from their expérience to learn a little more of the situation. 


and possible ways of meeting it. They found everywhere a wide 
‘open opportunity for work among students. In the great university 
center at Kunming students were eager for help in a large range of 
social, moral and religious problems. The most responsive group in 
any community, however, was that of the middle school students. 
It was possible in each center to organize special classes for them. 
Friendships were formed that are being kept up. Four student 
fellowships and two Bible classes are being continued under other 
leadership. Groups of young women, happy for the summer with 
knitting and companionship, study and singing, witness to another 
favorable response to the approach of women students. To be 
especially noted too was the eager welcome of children. Six summer 
schools were organized with a total enrollment of over five hundred 
Opportunity was found in two centers for evangelistic preaching. 
One series of meetings was attended by a delegation from a mountain 
tribe. Another led to the forming of an inquirers’ class. A very 
special niece of work was the finding and bringing together of 
scattered Christians chiefly from other provinces. In three centers 
Sunday services are being continued with a total attendance of nearly 
one hundred. In places where Christian work was already organized, 
it was found possible. except in one instance, to cooperate with the 
local group. In two places there was evidence of a favorable attitude 
In one of them, as a result 
of the varied activities of the summer, ‘five hundred people attended 
the farewell meeting. In an important industrial town from which 
two foreign missionaries had had to !eave less than two years ago, 
the local officials were found very friendly and Christians were now 
occupying influential positions. 


A Widely Recognized Problem 
‘The question of the best Christian approach to a new field is 
being freshly studied in many mission fields. In the Near East a 
Christian Council of Inquiry has been set up “to find the winning 
way to present Christ to Moslems.”! A group of Indian Christians 
regard as of great significance “mass modifications” taking place in 
other religions.2, German missionaries in New Guinea have shown the 


fruitfulness of an approach to the tribe as a whole.* My first years 


1. The Madras Series, vol. IIT Evangelism. Pages 210-243. 
2. Rethinking Christianity in India, Appendix, Pages 43-54. 
8. The Madras Series, vol, III. Evangelism, - Pages 289-356. .. . 
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in China were spent in evangelistic work. I naturally contrast 
experiences in Yunnan today with those ef a quarter century ago in 
a remote country district.of Kwangtung province. China has changed 
much jn that time, as has also missionary thought and attitudes. 
Antagonizing a Community | 

The whole missionary movement was formerly motivated and 
directed by the one desire to save souls. It isolated the convert from 
his family and community. The missionary felt no compunction in 
forcing himself upon a community where he was not welcome. The 


securing of a site for chapel] or residence was a strategic move in 


the conflict between the missionary and the public. The religions of 


the people were denounced as wholly false and injurious. The 


winning of the individual was at best:a difficult process. After he 


‘was won, often to be lost again, the old social bonds as well as the 


‘power of sin’ were responsible. There was rejoicing over each 
individual saved but little consideration for the many definitely 
rejecting Christianity. In antagonizing the community, the mis- 
sionary made difficulties for himself and his converts and defeated 
his own purpose. 
Winning a Community 
With a concern for the individual we today unite a concern for 
the family and the community. We think of the individual not so 
much in relation to his ultimate future as in those social relations 
which constitute his present moral] life. The Oxford Conference in 
its Message to the Christian Churches says, “Every man is called of 
God to serve his fellows in the community to which he belong.’”* A 
Madras Conference applies this to mission work. “We must not 


assume that Christian discipleship and entrance into the Church 
~ involve for the converts isolation from their own community or 
separation from their own cultural environment.”5 To the winning | © 


of the individual the missionary must put the, winning of the family, 
the village, the nation. He is encouraged in this by the reading of 
history which shows that the spread of Christianity in the past has 
been largely through the adherence of social groups. If we recognize 


-the community as our ultimate objective we shall not offend it at 


the start by hasty and unconsidered action. Slow-moving social 


‘groups need time. The things they regard as important will be 


respected. “Slowly cultivating friendship and winning confidence” 
became our guiding principle at Hsichow with our emphasis on “a 
right start” rather than “quick visible results.” © ee 
| ‘Christianity Welcomed 
Chinese communities today respond to such an approach in a 


- way they might not have done a generation ago. Not a little-of the 


old opposition to foreign missions was due to their association with 
new science, moral reform, political thought, education and medicine 
to which the conservatism of old China stood opposed. China has 


- .yeversed her attitude in regard to these things and in the change 
_ from the old to the new now going on in the backward communities | 


4. Message and Decisions of Oxford on Church; Community and State, 


Page 4. | 
5. The Madras Series, vol, Hy Eyangelism, Page 398, 
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of Yunnan, the help of Christian forces is welcomed. The younger 


generation are eager for the new ways of life and have their difficul-- 


ties in realizing them in villages with roots still in the old. The 
coming of groups of students who seem to them to have attained 
these things means very much to them. It means much also to the 
more thoughtful of the older generation to have in the village a 
group safely adjusted to the new order of things. There are the 
special interest groups also that welcome as allies those who show 
intelligent interest in such things as education, public health, rural 
reconstruction, the new life movement. 


Community Projects | 
It was the policy of older missionary work to establish schools 


and hospitals of its own. Cooperation with community institutions © 


was not then feasible. The towns of China had then no modern 
hospitals nor schools in which we could have any part. Now every 
place of any importance is wrestling with the difficulties of developing 
such institutions of their own. A genuine interest in the community 
leads us now to help in these rather than to set up rival institutions. 
Actually we are finding that Christian doctors and teachers from 
other parts of China are already taking a large part in such work. 
Participation in community projects takes them right into the heart 
of = community life in the best possible position for influencing its 
people, 


Corporate Witness 


The older missionary program was built about individual effort. - 


It developed personalities of great power and effectiveness. Their 
weakness was in the difficulty they had of living and working together. 
Today the importance of the “corporate witness” of a group of 
Christian people is securing its rightful recognition. Public service, 


- social relations, are important factors in commending Christianity to 


acommunity. The presence in any center of Christians who for any 


/ reason cannot work together does very much toward making the 


preaching of the Gospel “of none effect” in that place. This must be 
frankly realized where Christians of very different religious belief 
come together as they do in so many communities of this province. 
It is unthinkable that the larger churches should not follow up their 
members into this part of China. Much of the effectiveness of the 
Christian movement here depends upon strengthening the life and 
witness of these strategically scattered Christian laymen. But any 
effort to ignore the work of societies already active in any community 
might seriously endanger the progress of the Christian movement 
in that place. We must work for the uniting of Christians in every 
center and trust them to work out their own eventual church affilia- 
tions. There is some evidence that the community itself will expect 


to exercise its choice of the type of its religious faith and worship. 


First Impressions 
The early missionary would probably have said that the spoken 


-| Word was the only approach needing consideration. But long before 


any word was spoken, impressions had been made upon the people 


of the COMER UIE that in a large measure prejudged the case for or 
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against the Word. The approach had been made through the daily 
life of the missionary in relation to neighbors, shop-keepers, servants 
and members of his own group. If he had failed there, there .was 
little hope of success in any other approach. No one was ever more 
careful of that first approach than the apostle Paul who became “all 


things to all men.” He was on his guard to avoid anything that }{ 


might prove a “stumbling-block” to others. The word spoken. with- 
out love made no more impression than “a noisy gong or. a clanging 
cymbal.” Love was his approach, in humility and sincerity,—and he 
labored more abundantly than they all. That is the Christian 
approach still to the individual and to the community. — 


‘ 


—=0= 


The. Ninetieth Anniversary of the Founding of | 
Bridgman School by Eliza Jane Bridgman _ 


which country was less than ninety years old, took an interest 
in the education of the daughters of China, the dawn of whose 
authentic history goes as far back as 2356 B.C. And ‘the 
result was the founding of Bridgman School. The spirit of this far- 
sighted worker from the young nation took root in the soil of the 
old country, and the School flourished. 


3 INETY years ago someone from the United States of America, 


This year the founding of Bridgman School by. Mrs. Eliza Jan 


Bridgman ‘was celebrated with a Thanksgiving and Communion ger- 
vice, an Anniversary service, and an afternoon of entertainment at 
which English and Chinese plays were given, the celebration ending 
with an exhibit and bazaar. The School was honored to have as 
guest speakers Dr. Y. C. Yang,, Dr. Hawks Pott and the Reverend 
Sidney Anderson. For the bazaar the students made the articles 
and were thus able to realize one thousand. dollars to be given for 
refugee relief. One of the values received from the bazaar by the 
School was the experience gained by the students in preparing for 
and managing the bazaar. | 
Eliza Jane Bridgman was the wife of Dr. Elijah Coleman 
Bridgman, the first American Protestant missionary to China, who 
was sent to Canton in 1830. Mrs. Bridgman,. before her marriage 
was a missionary under the American:Church Mission. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bridgman were transferred to Shanghai in 1847, where Dr. Bridgman 
died in 1861. 
_ Mrs. Bridgman opened the first girls’ school in Shanghai in the 
year 1850; Twelve pupils were received on April 15th of that year 
and the boarding department was opened on September 15th. 


In 1871 Mrs. Bridgman passed on to her heavenly home, leaving 


provisionally to the Woman’s. Union Missionary Society of America } 


her property near West Gate, which had been used for the school. 
The Conditions of her will brought the property into the hands of the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society in February, 1881. The Society 


closed its mission work in Pekng to take over the new work in 
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_ From the time of Mrs. Bridgman’s death until the transfer of the 
property to the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, the School had 
been kept running by another mission in Shanghai, but was closed 
for a short time during the transfer of property. | 


_ In the following years, aside from classroom work some emphasis 
was placed on industrial work,in an attempt to train the girls to 
make something they could sell, and thereby help them to escape the 
match factory. Before 1897 five day /schools had been opened in 
connection with the work at Bridgman. | 3 | | 


By 1912 remarkable development had taken place in the School. 
From a few girls of the poorest laboring classes, there were now forty 
girls most of whom came from the student and Official classes. 
Although the aim was to have the School upon as high an intellectual 
place as possible, the fact that it was primarily a Mission School was 
emphasized and its tone_and influence was decidedly Christian. No 


pupil remained any length of itime without expressing a desire to 


- yaised to Middle School grade. 


- baptised and have joined the church of their choice during the recent 


become Jesus’ Disciple. As soon as a new girl was admitted, one 
might hear the older pupils telling her about the Christ who hung 
upon the Cross for all. During that year a new and commodious 


_ building having a capacity of one hundred pupils had been completed. 


During the period from 1912 to 1918 the school began to have 
a reputation for producing good teachers and the idea of a Normal 
Department began to take root. The number of students in the 
School increased considerably during this period and the standard was 
The first class to graduate from the 
Senior Middle School department was in 1918. There were five 
graduates. 


Svon after this the Normal Department came into being and the 


first class to graduate from the department was in 1924. That year 
{he total number of graduates numbered seventeen. The Normal 
Department continued active until the time of the registration of 
the School, but classes in methods of teaching were continued even 
after that time. 


Purchase of seventy mow of land was made in 1932 about two 
miles west of Woosung. Because of the small grounds at West Gate 
there was a desire to move the Schoo] to larger grounds in the country. 
War stopped that project, but a primary school and evangelisti¢ work 
were started there and continued until the spring of 1936, when th 
situation became too tense to leave the teachers out there so faf fron 
the city. | 

Since 1987 the School has been refugeeing in the Internationa’ 
Settlement, and has changed its site three times. Today there is an 
enrollments of 541. This is the highest enrollment the schoo] has 
ever had; there are forty in the graduating class. The boarding 
department has been closed of necessity and the girls come from all 
parts of the city. The School has been brought up to a high grade 
scholastically, much effort is being made to get each student to use 
any talent she may have for leadership, and much emphasis is laid 
on Christian teaching and training. Many of the girls have been 


months. | | 
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One of the most important developments of this last year has 
been the organization of a group among the alumnae for Bible study 
and Christian Fellowship; many of the alumnae. feel that they have 
been greatly helped spiritually by attendance at these meetings. 

We greatly rejoice in the service that: Bridgman has been able 
to render China and her girls, for many of the alumnae are today 
in responsible positions. Others, as-wives and mothers are doing 


. their part in training the youth of today..’The School is grateful to 


the Woman’s Union Missionary Society who have so faithfully upheld 
them through the years, both financially and in prayer. They should 
like also to express their appreciation for help rendered by friends 


to the school throughout its ninety years... 


Today the School is housed in a rented building which must be > 


vacated within three months. Even the very foundation of education 
is threatened by the present political situation. In such a time as 
this, one wonders why the ninetieth anniversary of the founding of 
the School should have been celebrated at all. But itis not so. Was 
China in a better condition politically and scholastically in 1850 than 
it is now in 1940? In 1850 the Taiping Rebellion was sweeping the 
country with all its savage patriotism. It destroyed life and pro- 
perty; it burned cities and towns. Trade, art. liturature, and 
civilization all received a setback. In the ensuing years China saw 


the devastating foreign wars and went through a revolution that , 


overthrew a monarchy more than two hundred years old. 


But Bridgman School emerged from it all and progressed as well. : 


Why? Because the Christian principles that first founded this School 
still exist; the Light that led the founder to this side of the Pacific 


-  gtill beckons us. That Light cannot be destroyed. 


Oca 
New ‘Trends in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association 
LILY K. HAASS” 
| 1 N an earlier article,* an attempt has been made to describe 


the effect of the war on the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The effects of the war, and the new trends, cannot 
be divorced; not even in the immediate direct results, and still 


‘less in the larger ‘indirect consequences and movements arising from 


the hostilities. In a period of change people are awake, alive, eager 


to change, so there are demands unthought of in more ‘settled days. 


Especially is this true of women. ‘Thousands, perhaps millions, 
formerly confined within the four walls of their ‘homes, have been 
driven out. Where before they were more or less limited to ministry 
to their own families, they have been now thrown into the larger 


social vortex. The mere group experience involved in travel inf 
crowded, dangerous conveyances ; the rubbing of elbows in refugee} 


camps, the standing in line of students waiting their turn for the 
few precious books, the sharing of discomforts, and the loss of 


*See November 1940 Chinese Recorder 
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- jndustrial and city women. 
to such an extent as to make a difference of emphasis in the Asso- 
ciation program. A city where formerly 200 to 500 industrial girls 
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security, on the one hand, and the stirring of life in the birth of 


the new on the other,—in the midst of all these women are coming 


to learn of national and world interaction. The YWCA has been 


an instrument in which they could find expression, thru which they 
could act. It is not strange therefore, that the Association has 
enlarged, developed new emphases in programs, and adjusted to new 
aims and methods. 


I. NEW EMPHASES IN PROGRAM 


Industrial Cooperatives. Over a period of years there has been 
a demand that the YWCA do something in the way of training 
women to earn a livelihood, and to give employment to needy women. 
While in an isolated way small handicraft enterprises have been 
conducted here and there in a few city and rural Associations, there 
was no concerted plan, partly because of the difficulty of finding a 
market for articles produced, and, even more, of maintaining the 
Association’s ideals of social democracy in industrial production on 
the competitive basis. The change of scene brought by the dis- 
location of industry in the coastal areas, the vast movement of 
emigrants to the interior and the tremendous lack of products in 
the west, solved the question of markets. At the same time the 
industrial cooperatives presented a form of organization well designed 
to develop industrial skill, to train its members in democratic manage- 
ment of their affairs, in growth in knowledge through the accompany- 


ing program of education, and in intelligent participation in their — 
country’s cause through industrial production. 


A visit to the first 
cooperative started by a city association brings convincing evidence: 
a group of ordinary working women, some with husbands at the 


front, making decisions about their own wages, calculating gains 


and losses in wise or unwise buying, investigating markets, pene- 
tratingly analyzing their methods in “production meetings,” con- 
ducting their own workers’ education, and yet finding time for social 
group life, dramatic presentations and entertainments that would be 


-eredit to many a. school. | 


The YWCA has two field secretaries at work promoting co- 
operatives, one in city and one in rural areas. In addition, local 
secretaries supervise in Chengtu, Chungking, and Kweiyang where 
cooperatives have been organized; and in Yuanling and Kunming 


plans have been instituted. Reports come of school uniforms, toys, 


children’s clothes, cross stitch, shredded dried beef, cotton, market- 
ing, and long haired rabbit fur flying in the air. | : 
Social and Mass Education. Mass Education is not new to the 
YWCA;; for years literacy classes have been carried on among rural, 
Now, however, the amount is increased 


participated in clubs, now numbers 1000; a second city with newly 
instituted: industrial work reports 900 girls in classes. From another 


city comes word of a new departure; since illiterate “home” women 
cannot leave their home duties to come to a central class, the class 
comes to them, and up and down the lanes and alleys women are 
‘gathered in little groups of three and four an hour a day with the 
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children playing. around them. ‘This is one answer to the lack of 


success of the tormal night school for women in non-industrialized 
areas. Another way lies in less use of class room methods and text 
books, and more of the popular demonstration methods,—posters, 
dramas, songs and the like. Notable progress has been made in the 
production by the National Committee of a set of readers particularly 


for rural women, based on their lives and experience. The training | 


of mass education teachers for industrial girls from among their 
own number marks an advance over the employment of regular 
school teachers who lack understanding of the industrial field and 
cannot easily adopt their methods. 


The YWCA is meeting too the challenge of the Sino-Japanese 


war and the European war for training in citizenship and interna- 


tional understanding. - As never betore China has become aware that 
both the winning of the war and the future of the nation depend on 


“the people.” Millions of women of circumscribed lives need to be 
aroused to understand the issues and to play their part in what may 


otherwise seem merely vast confusion. Many thousands of these, 
both city and rural, are finding opportunity in the YWCA. Adoles- 
cent girls too, are more and more using their girls’ clubs for an 
outlet for service as their way of helping in. this time of their 


country’s need. Members have gathered in intensive study of the 


proposed constitution. Whether a club starts to make soldiers’ 
garments or to learn how to bring .up children, sooner or later it 
will be deeply involved in discussions of currency problems, issues 
of the United Front, etc. or will engage in definite practical measures 


aiming at improvement somewhere along the way—care of wounded 


soldiers, and neglected children, thrift campaigns, and the like. It 
is significant also, that for the first time an International Education 
Commission has been set up, with the function both of sending 


information abroad and providing material to Associations in China 


for the study of world issues. That the China Association has 
come to feel to a remarkable degree its oneness ‘with the world 


movement is evidenced by contributions, generous in this time of 
its own need, to the relief of European Associations, 
War and Relief Service. Mention has been made in an earlier 


article of refugee camps, participation in general relief and in student 
relief. Associations have cooperated with other organizations in 


the raising of funds and administering programs for wounded 


soldiers, winter clothing for soldiers, war orphans, relief to air raid 
victims. Two other types of service stand out: a service corps, and 


work among soldiers families, 
1. The Hankow YWCA Service Corps composed of teachers, 


. students and industrial girls who donate, their services, getting only 


the barest subsistence maintenance, operates in Hengyang and 
Kweilin. They cook and wash for wounded soldiers, prepare special 
diets and give medical aid. The group now includes 50 members, 
who through constant evaluation and discipline keep up their own 


ideals of joyous service. ee 
2. Sian may be cited as an example of work with soldiers 


families. _Such work includes visiting. the wife or mother, writing | . 
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jis in the remaking, through the leadership of the women. 
life deep forces are manifestly operating toward the break down 


the opportunity. 
| 
- . The growth of the YWCA, both:in extension into new centers, 
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capital to start a small industry, 


In Chungking a cooperative was started among needy women 
of men at the front; understanding of the war, health education, 
friendly contacts,—all these help. Students too have given much 
service among soldiers’ families. 


Il. RURAL WORK 


In no field has there been a greater change than in-rural work. 
Before the war attention was concentrated on establishing organized 
Young Women’s Christian Associations in rural areas. With the 
closing of work in two centers in “Occupied China,” and the limiting 
of program ‘in two others, the main bedy of the rural department 
migrated to interior China.. For a period teams of workers operated 
from a given rural center, carrying on a program of education, health 
and propaganda, reaching large mass2s and arousing an emotional 
‘response to the ‘war, so necessary in those critical days, and then 
moving on to new pastures. Nevertheless a nucleus remained; 
training classes, sometimes in connection with the hsien chang, had 
emphasized and prepared for local responsibility, and a continuing 
leadership carried on. Now again the emphasis is on the selection 
of a smaller number of centers for intensive constructive work over 
a period of years, building up local leadership for a continuing com- 


letters, giving much needed food,—salt for instance !—-providing 


munity project though not necessarily according to the organized 


Association pattern... 

No where is it more evident than in rural areas that people are 
now alive to their need andicrying for education, strange.to say in 
‘Occupied territory as much as in Free China. Here then the real 


_ jdea, the real program .of Mass Education is being carried out: co- 


operatives are undertaking economic reconstruction, local officials 
are being made acquainted with needs of soldiers, families, and aid 
is given in joint effort, better homes and public health projects are 
instituted, reading rooms, forums, discussions, help to meet the 
desire, the thirst. that wells up—in a- word, the whole 
In rura 


of feudalism; what is taking place is no small affair, but a rebuilding 
on a large scale,—provided the right workers are on hand to seize 


EXPANSION 


and in increase in the numbers of women participating, may be a 
normal one, though‘doubtless speeded up by the war. The method 
of the Association has been one of intensive work, in the belief 


that foundations need to be carefully built, and that Christian 


character grows slowly. -Yet a movement with a half century’s 


history should be ready to branch out, when emergency calls, and 


this is just what has happened. New Associations have been started 


in Kunming, Kweiyang, and Sian; student and girls work programs ~ 
have been instituted in isolated schools, some scattered because of 
-the war, even going.as far as Sikang, and, it should be noted, 
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phasizing that needy field, government schools. More and more the 
Association reaches large numbers of under-privileged women; to 
speak of thousands in the mass education rural and industrial con- 
stituency is no exaggeration. In other lines there is similar growth; 


one city alone conducts five hostels, all with long waiting lists; and © 


over-flowing clubs which might perhaps do their best work with a 
membership limited to thirty find themselves crowded with seventy 
or eighty applicants. Buildings are regular bee hives of activity ;— 
tennis, handicraft classes, making of soldiers’ garments, paying in 
of money for war orphans’ campaigns,—every inch of space is oc- 
cupied, and most Associations have had to devise ways of enlarging 
their accommodations. It is significant that the activities for adults 
increasingly embrace all women in the community rather than 


A new departure, new at least in extent and significance of 


program, is the Business and Professional Women’s Department. 
‘hese groups, carrying on particularly in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hong-. 


kong and Kunming, are now a younger group, including in two cities 
clerks from stores; in time they may assume a functional importance 
paralleled to that of industrial workers. | | 
Volunteer leaders, those who give service as Committee mem- 
bers, Club advisors, teachers, etc. a8 distinguished from the employed 
staff, are becoming more numerous, giving more time, and under- 
taking larger responsibilities. Thus the National Committee chair- 
man resident in Shanghai has travelled to the interior Associations; 
a local board member has officially visited nearby Associations, the 
national city chairman has made a special trip to Hongkong for a 
conference. Similarly in every local association women are giving 
countless hours of devoted service. Increasingly they are recognizing 


_ the need for equipping themselves better, and attending training con- 


ferences and institutes. A board of directors who could crawl out 
of dug.outs at dawn to find their building bombed a second time, and 
meet in the afternoon in the midst of the ruins to consider how work 
could continue, has shown a conviction and energy that will not be 


‘balked. Indeed, if there is one thing that stands out, these days it © 


is the increasing conviction about the YWCA—faith in it, and ever 


growing participation and support. 


IV. TRENDS IN AIMS AND METHODS ee s 
Regional conferences have been held before but in the last few 
years they have assumed a larger importance, with gatherings in 
west, south and north China. Partly a substitute for a national 
convention, impossible because of travel conditions, they may indicate 
a future policy trend based on a recognition of the larger field of 
the movement. Gone are the days when a.Convention could com- 
placently be considered “national” if one delegate was present from 


West China. Secretarial training too, has been accomplished _re- 
_gionally. On the other hand, more than ever before has the closest 


contact been maintained between all Associations by visits and cor- 


‘respondence. Local Associations, far from becoming “regional” in 


their thinking, have become more cosmopolitan-in their employment 
policies; where before it was a victory over ‘provincialism for a 
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Central Valley YWCA to employ a Fukienese secretary, every As- 
sociation now invites secretaries from over a wide geographical range, 
with little or no thought of their provincial origin. 


The rise of new social organizations, particularly women’s and 
war time groups, brings new demands on time and experience in 
cooperating With programs not distinctly associational, yet often car- 
ried out thru the YWCA and by its leadership. 


In student work there is a greater tendency toward collective 
action, manifesting itself in three ways:'1. The administration of 
student relief has been conducted by committees representing’ de- 
partments of education, colleges and YMCA and YWCA. 2. Local 
Student Christian Unions have grown in strength, partly because 
of the propinquity of schools massed in less space and partly because 
of the sense of importance of things to be done unitedly. 3. School 
authorities, faculty, religious work directors, and student YMCA & 
YWCA have cooperated more closely in joint effort. 


As elsewhere in the world, no one word is more often on the 
lips of Association leaders today than “Democracy.” Though they 
are constantly exploring and discussing its hopes and possibilities 
in the wider. political sense, the idea of “Democracy” brings to them 
a more immediate sense of responsibility and urgency in the YWCA 


itself. To them every club, every committee, every class, every as- 
sociation tea, presents a priceless opportunity for experience in . 


democratic social action. Program ideas have their source in the 
group, they arise from the women instead of being imposed from 
the outside or top, and whether clear or chaotic, practical or in- 
expedient, feasible or incredible, they shall be heard. Cooperation, 
the successful doing of things together, so basic to democracy in the 
large, is not a heaven sent gift; it is an experience wrought out in 
countless group tasks. “Not that I have already obtained or am 
already made perfect;” though it is easy to point to mistakes and 
failures, yet youth in the YWCA is trying to work it out. Perhaps 


when the final accounts are drawn up for the period of resistance 


and reconstruction, this, and not relief, not padded garments, not 


refugee camps and first aid, will be its biggest contribution. 


0 = 
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| GEORGE WATT GIBB, M.A. 
Twenty-two days after appointing Bishop Houghton to succeed him 
as Genera! Director of the China Inland Mission, George Watt Gibb went 
in to see the King. are 
Mr. Gibb came to China in the fellowship of the China Inland Mission 
His early 
years had been spent in Aberdeenshire, his birthplace being Inverurie, 
not far from Aberdeen. He later entered Aberdeen University, where 
he received his M.A. degree. After a period of language study Mr. Gibb 


travelled to the south of Anhwei province in Centra] China and joined | 


the work in the city of Hweichow in the spring of 1895. 
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After his marriage in 1896 to Miss Margaret A. Emslie, at Wuhu, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Gibb returned to Hweichow, which continued to be 
their centre of service for almost twenty years, Mr. Gibb was eminently 
fitted by his early training for educational work and this occupied a 
fair share of his time, not only in Anhwei, but also in the province of 
Chekiang, where he carried on summer norma! classes for the ‘training 


of schoo] teachers. 


In the spring of 1914 the missionaries attending the Anhwei Pro- § 
vincial Conference unanimously resolved to request that Mr. Gibb be ap- | 


pointed as Superintendent of the C. I. M. work in that province, This 
met with an equal hearty concurrence of the China Council. However, 
Mr. Gibb, with characteristic humility, asked that the appointment be 
changed to that of Acting Superintendent for a preliminary period and 
Mr. Heste appointed him in this capacity, with a seat on the China 
Council. But it was clear that Mr. Gibb had won the full confidence 
of his fellow missionarieS and Jater he was confirmed in his position as 
Superintendent of Anhwei. 

When Eurcpe was suffering the drawn-out years of war in 1914—1918, 
missionary activity in China was subjected to severe strain and “tests 
extraordinary” were the common lot. It was during this period that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibb came to Shanghai and Mr. Gibb was invited to share in 


the work at Headquarters. This marked the beginning of his close as- 


sociation with the administrative side of the work of the Mission; he 
brought into his task such natural gifts, enriched by a spiritual] power 


and purpose, that secured for him the conneeare and esteem of his 
colleagues and fellow workers. 


Mr. D. E. Hoste was at that time General Director of the Mission and 


in view of his occasional absences from. Shanghai he appointed Mr, Gibb 


as Deputy Chairman of the China Council in November 1921. In the 
following year he was recognized as Deputy China Director and con- 
tinued to cooperate ably and loyally with Mr. Hoste. During the years 


that followed, Mr. Gibb’s fellowship with Mr. Hoste, both as a friend 


and a colleague, steadily increased in value, his acceptance and influence 


amongst his fellow workers growing in proportion. In the summer of 
1931, after thirty years as General Director of the Mission, Mr. Hoste 


was gratified in no small measure when, with the cordial concurrence of 


the China Council, Mr. Gibb was appointed a China Director, affording |} 


Mr. Hoste a greater measure of relief from administrative duties. Exact- 
ly four: years later, in the summer of 1935, Mr. Gibb succeeded Mr. 
Hoste as the Mission’s General Director. Such an appointment had the 
warm approval and hearty concurrence not only of the China Council 
but also of the Directors and workers in Great Britain, North America 


and Australia, where the C. I. M. home centres are established. 


Mr, Gibb thus ‘came to occupy the leadership of the China Inland 


Mission in his sixty sixth year, after almost twenty years of faithful and 


self-effacing service at Headquarters in Shanghai, . 


To think of Mr. Gibb as rooted to his: work in Shanghai during his 
tenure of office, both as a China Director and, more recently, as General 
Director, would be very far from the truth.. His “parish” extended from 
China’s far western limit to the vital home centres in London, Philadelphia 
and Melbourne. He recognized the indispensability of maintaining per- 
sonal contact with the Mission’s great family and, in spite of increasing 
years and difficulties attending travel in many " undeveloped parts of 
China, he met missionaries and Chinese fellow. workers for conference 


in provinces as far distant as Kansu | and Szechwan. In contacts with 
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the home side of the work, he visited and conferred with the Home 
Departments in three continents. His most recent visits to Europe and 
North America took place in 1936-37 and to Australasia in 1939. Mrs. 
Gibb’s health had long been a source of sorrow to him and it was during 
his absence from Shanghai in 1936 that news was cabled to him that 
his wife had passed away. 


The welfare of the Mission’s Schools at Chefoo was his constant 
concern; his eagerness to maintain a high standard of efficiency there 
not infrequently brought forth the remark that Chefoo was Mr. Gib’s 
hobby! His last absence from Shanghai was in the spring of this year, 
when he visited Chefoo to confer with the Head Master and Staffs there 
on matters affecting the Schools. 

In September 1937 Mr. Gibb was married to Miss E. G. Kendon, 
member of the China Inland Mission since 1912. 


For the past years Mr. Gibb’s closest colleagues at Headquarters had 
been concerned over his health. The strain of the last five years has 


been especially heavy. During Mr, Gibb’s tenure of office as General 


Director, China has eaten bitterness and the great body of China-loving 
missionaries has shared in her bitterness. Not least one who bore the 
heavy burden of directing one of the largest Missions at work in China. . 


The need of appointing a successor to the Office which he knew he 


would soon relinquish had therefore been the subject of Mr. Gibb’s pray¢rs 


and consideration. In the closest cooperation with his colleagues in 
Shanghai and at the home centres, and finally with the senior members 
of the Mission, the matter was considered. In April Bishop Frank 
Hcughton was nominated as his successor, Seeing that Mr. Gibb’s health. 
was ailing, the Assistant China Directors urged Bishop Houghton to 
lay down his work in Eastern Szechwan—where he was the Mission’s 
Superintendent—and come to Shanghai as speedily as possible. The 
Bishop reached Shanghai to find Mr. Gibb in the Mission Hospital in.a 
very frail condition... On October 21st Mr. Gibb was able to appoint 
Bishop Houghton ag his successor. It was hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Gibb 
would be able to retire to Canada, but it quickly became evident that 
this. hope was not to be. fulfilled, and Mr. Gibb passed away peaceluny 
on the evening of November 12th. 

Mr. Gibb leaves a wife, one daughter in the China Inland Mission, 
another daughter engaged in Peenary: work in South America, and a 
son in Toronto, 

_ We thank God for His gift of eee Watt Gibb to China and to the 
Chinese Church. God’s work and His children in this land have none 
enriched by a life which was measured. 
eee by loss and not by gain, 
Not by the wine drunk but by the wine poured forth.” 


George A. Scott. 


IEK GIENG-NGUONG 


The sudden ‘Home calling’ of the late Mr. Tek Gieng-nguong, while 
a retreat for Christian workers was being: carried on in his own house, 
was a great shock to many. He had often said how good it would be 
to be able to preach the Gospel till death and God granted him his wish 
for he had just finished preaching, and was being followed by the Rev. 
same evening. 
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Gieng-nguong was born in Lo-hua, Kutien, in 1879. His father, the 
Rev. Iek Siu-mi was one of the first ordained ‘priests in Fukien and his 
mother, Uong Wee-mu, who was educated in Singapore in the first 
Christian school for Chinese girls in the East, died this year at the age 
of eighty-two, still able to sing hymns and converse in English. 

Gieng-nguong graduated from the C.M.S. Theological School] and in 


1896 became a teacher in the C.M.S. Futsing School. He was the first 


catechist in Nantai and started the church at Chiang Ha Cieu, where the 
Cathedral now stands. He afterwards became Principal of the C.M.S. 
Boys’ Primary School at Sie Buo for seven years. 
- In 1912 Gieng-nguong went to Honan to be Vice Principal of St. 
— School until his father's death ‘when he had to return to Foo- 
chow. 

Later he went to Borneo for fovanteat and while engaged in rubber 
plantations took an active part in church, government and social work, 


- There he started the Chinese Home Mission and the Y.M.C.A. and was 


a member of the Sibu Sarawak Church. Dr. Sun Yat Sen appointed him 
Chairman of the Sibu Kuo-Ming-Dong and he held the chairmanship 
of several social committees. 

In 1924 Gieng-nguong returned to ‘Weostion and organized the Foo- 
chow Union Preaching Bands and also became chairman of the Chinese 
Evangelistic Alliance. His continual hope was, that when new con- 
gregations came into being as a result of this Evangelistic Alliance, 
they would be ‘handed over’ to one of the existing church bodies for 
further supervision and development. He increasingly realized the 
importance of church affiliation in the development of a Christian life. 
He always took care that the sacraments should be administered in these 


- congregations by ordained ministers of the communions (viz. Anglican, 


Methodist and Congregational!) working in North Fukien. He had good 
success in raising money for this work from Chinese Christians and he 
tried to enlist the counsel of foreign missionaries. 

Gieng-nguong made a great contribution to the Fukien Diocesan 


~$ynod and the national Sheng Kung Hui. The Chinese elected him on 


to many committees. He was recognised as the leading layman. (not 


employed by the Mission) and his financial] independence gave him 


great influence with the Chinese members of the church and enabled 
him to speak boldly on all subjects. Even those who did not see wholly 
with him, will admit that he played a valuable part in the evolution 
of the C.H.S.K.H, in Fukien and that his place will be hard to fill. 
Gieng-nguong certainly had “a passion for souls.” He was the leader 
in arranging for Dr. Soong’s visits to Fukien and therefore he was largely 
er means for the uplift that came to many Christians through Dr. 
oong. 
| In 1989 he agreed to take charge of a “Rice Kitchen” opened in 
Trinity College in order that he might use the evangelistic opportunity. 
During the hot summer days he never spared himself in carrying through 
this one hundred days’ mission, and he had the joy of seeing several 
hundred enrolled as enquirers in the five Anglican and Methodist churches 
which shared in the effort. From the beginning to the end he insisted 
that the whole enterprise be ‘church centred.’ Only those vouched for 
by the respective pastors were admitted and after the meal the teaching 
was done by the pastors and other church workers to whose care they 
were individually committed ultimately for further shepherding. 
Travelling with him, one was struck with his physical endurance 
and self-denial] and with his earnestness as he sought to make clear the 
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In his private life he was a filial son, good husband and Joving 
father. His home was a happy combination of efficiency and naturalness. 
He worked hard at his desk and was a prompt correspondent, yet he 
always had time to see visitors and to entertain guests. Although his 


death was so sudden and he was not able to leave any instructions, all 
accounts and business of both his own and of other people were found — 


in perfect order, he was careful and thorough in all that he did. He 


‘was so generous to the poor and so liberal in supporting Christian work 


that his family is left in a very low condition financially, all his invest- 
ments in rubber having been lost. Family worship in his home was an 
occasion of real fellowship with God and with each other, 

We mourn the loss of such an earnest evangelist and pray ‘that 
many more of like devotional courage may arise to share in the building 


| up of the church in Fukien. C. J. Lambert. 


MISS B. PETRIE SMITH 
The death of Miss RB. Petrie Smith of the Blyth Hospital, English 
Methodist Mission, Wenchow, was a great shock to her friends: — 
Miss Smith passed away at the Country Hospital, Shanghai, after an 
attack of dysentery incurred during her journey on a smal] coastal 
steamer which was detained by the Japanese gun-boats en route from 


Wenchow to Shanghai. Miss Smith left Wenchow on Aug: 25th, hoping j 


to go to England for furlough in September. 


Miss Smith has served as nursing sister in the Blyth Hospital sued 
1923, and her passing leaves a sense of inestimable loss among her col- 
leagues and friends, and in the nursing school to which she was so 

During her term of service many improvements have been made in 


the organisation of the hospital, chief among which are the institution 


of a nursing school in 1929; the inauguration of a separate mid-wifery 


department in 1934, and later the establishment of a school of mid- 


wifery. To all these. and to the general work of. the hospital Miss 
Smith, with the help of her colleagues, has devoted eighteen years of 
admirable work and whole-hearted service. 


The seventy Chinese student nurses and sisters held an impressive 
Memorial Service in the hospital chapel on Sunday Oct. 27th, and paid 
moving tributes to their beloved principal. What seemed to have im- 
pressed them most were, her untiring energy, her whole-hearted devoted- 

ness to the hospital day and night, and her loving care of them as in- 

dividuals. They said, “We feel we have lost a mother.” Tributes -were 
also paid by Chinese pastors and teachers to her many-sided interest in 
the evangelistic and. educational work of the Wenchow district. 

Her colleagues and friends sorely miss her cheery presence, and 
always have appreciated keenly her sterling qualities of generous, un- 
selfish friendship, crystal-clear sincerity, and burning zeal for the work. 

: Mabel Stedeford. 


ALBERT HENRY VAN 
The death of the Rev. A. H. Van Etten on September 29th in Linhsien, 
South China, came as a shock to his many friends.. - 


- Albert Henry Van Etten was born in Pasadena California, in 1901. 
| After graduating from the University of California in 1922 and from the. 
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San Francisco Theological Reithary at San Anselmo in 1925, he and 


his bride, Miss Florence King of Corvallis, Oregon, came to China. Ex- 


cept for the time spent in language study, Mr. and Mrs. Van Etten have 
been located in Linhsien ever since, Mr, Van Etten doing evangelistic | 


itineration and promoting the distribution of liter ature’ in the sean areas 
near Linhsien., 
From his early days in the work, sentinel through the years, Mr. 


Van Etten’s efforts were bent to the transfer of responsibility from for eign’ 
to Chinese hands. His personal reports glow with his satisfaction in 


the ability of his Chinese co-workers and his delight at their brother- 
liness. The beam of his confidence and courage, directed on his. as- 
sociates, stimulated them to work with greater zeal. Mr. Van Etten 
was really the founder of the Traveling Libraries, and while he regarded. 
this work as a “hobby,” it spread with worthy and useful results. His. 
varied ,training fitted him for the genera] and administrative duties 
which come to all missionaries living in interior stations; his knowledge 
of mechanics enabled him to be of immense benefit to the entire city 
of Linhsien during the tense days when there was-no -way to-get- news 
except by radio, as he was the one person who could keep the radio- 
of the Station in working order. 


Upon their latest return from furlough in 1939. it was deemed in- 
advisable for Mrs. Van Etten and the five young sons. to return to 
Linhsien, so Mr. Van Etten went back alone. This year he was elected: 
executive secretary of his Mission, which called for his transfer to 
Canton. The family were looking forward to an early reunion. when the 
word of his death from typhoid came to them. 


In one of Mr. Van Etten’s earlier reports, he stated that his siabie 
had been to witness for the Master as he had met servants, teachers, 
and all cthers to whom he could speak. Then he went on, “Naturally 
I have often failed in this regard, but I look forward to a closer walk 
with Him who alone can help me to overcome my. unworthiness ‘to re- 
present Him.” He. carried this humility of spirit and his love for the 
Chinese through to his death. Truly he gave his life in the service of 
Christ for China. Grateful to God for this life so fruitful in its service, 


- we vet mourn the passing of one who could ill be spared from its China 


work. 


a MISS FRANCES E. COOMBS 


By the passing of Frances FE, Coombs on 29th July at the Peking 
Union Medical College Hospital, the English Baptist Mission has sustained 
‘an irreparable loss. 

Miss Coombs came to China in 1911 and after Scales study in 
Peking was located in Taiyuanfu, Shansi, where she was appointed to 
educational work. She had a good knowledge of the Chinese language 
and was a born teacher, and these gifts, (used in Bible study and Sunday 
School work as well as in general education) together with her unfailing 
sympathy and understanding, influenced’ the many girls who passed 


_ through the school, and who remember her with gratitude and affection. 


After evacuation from Shansi in 1939 she assisted in the Peking 
Union Women’s Bible School and later became Acting Dean of Women 


at Cheeloo University.. 
_ We, her fellow-missionaries have lost a good friend, a eget colleague 
and an excellent worker, F. W. Price. 
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Correspondence 


Immigrant Colleges and 
Middle Schools 


150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York. 
September, 30, 1940. 


To the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder, 


Sir,— 

I have just been wiieiie with 
keen interest the September num- 
ber of The Chinese Recorder. I have 
read with spelial 
article on “Immigrant Colleges and 
Middle Schools,” On the whole we 
have found this article very help- 
ful and informative. But it seems 
to us that at certain points some 
of the statements made are apt to 
prove misleading, or to create mis- 
understandings, 


1. The Policy of Migration. In 
the second paragraph it is stated 
that “in some quarters, more 
noticeably. among Mission Board 
administrators or Boards of 

Founders located outside of the 
country, there was some disposi- 
tion to favor the closing of an 
institution rather than its re- 
moval,” I have been in pretty 
close touch with the Boards of 
Founders of most of our China 
Colleges during recent years, and 
have been in. fairly close contact 
with most of our supporting Mis- 
sion Boards; but I can honestly 
say that I have never at any time 
known of any instance where one 
of our Boards of Founders, or one 
of our Mission Boards, or even an 
individual officer of any of these 
Boards, has advocated such a 
policy as you suggest. On the 
contrary, there has been a remark- 
able unanimity of agreement 
among all these Boards in the en- 


-} couragement and support of the 


Colleges’ consistent policy of 
carrying on their work no matter 
what difficulties they might en- 
counter, This attitude has been 
expressed not only in all the 


~af official actions taken by the Boards 


interest the 


of Founders, and—so far as I have 
any knowledge—the cooperating 
Mission Boards, but has also char- 
acterized the unofficial corres- 
pondence and conversations which 
have gone on between the leaders 
of these groups in the West and 
the administrators of the Colleges 
themselves, 


It is true that in a few instances 
the hope has been expressed by 
Boards of Founders and Mission 
Boards that the administrators of 
the Colleges, in making arrange- 
ments for carrying on during the 


' crisis, will try to remain as close 


as may be practicable to the areas 
which each of the Colleges normal- 
ly serves. But all such expressions 
have been kept in the form of 
informal suggestions, and have 
been accompanied by hearty as- 
surances that the Boards here in 
the West have complete confidence 
in the administrators of the Col- 
leges, and will give them every 
possible support in the carrying 
through of whatever plans the 
field authorities of the Colleges 
themselves consider to be the best 
in the light of all the circum- 
stances by which they are con- 
fronted.... 


Some four or five years ago, the 
administrators of one of our Col- 
leges, foreseeing the coming in- 
vasion, seriously considered the 
desirability of transferring its 
teaching ‘activities to the Western 
part of China, and asked its Board 
of. Founders for their judgment. 
The Board of Founders replied, 
stressing the importance of the 
service the University was render- 
ing in its original location, and 
expressing the hope that it would 
remain in this location as long:as 
it was possible to carry on its 
work there; but at the same time 
stated that the Trustees had com- 
plete confidence in the judgment 
of the administrators of the Uni- 


versity, and would cordially sup-, 


port them in any decisions they 
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Our Book Table 
NEHRU: THB RISING STAR OF INDIA by Anup Singh, George Allen & Unwin, 


London. 5/-. 

The author was born in the Punjab of the Sikh faith and is now 
éngaged in journalistic work in the States. In the Preface, he says that 
the book offers a brief story and interpretation of the man Jawaharlal 
Nehru and that for source material he has relied largely upon Nehru’s 
Autobiography. Having read Nehru’s Autobiognaphy nearly two years ago, 
the reviewer has found this shorter account of Nehru’s life refreshing 


and interesting. In the first chapter entitled “The Rising Star” the author 


has by a few bold strokes painted his portrait of the man:— 

“Nehru is the scion of a wealthy aristocratic Brahmin family. 
He is strikingly handsome and healthy. Tagore compared him to 
the spring of eternal youth, Tyranny in any form moves him deeply. 
He can often lose his temper, but he can also sit back, analyze him- 
self mercilessly, and laugh. He is a man of great intellectual attain- 
ments. He is an aristocrat who has become a socialist and given 
up his all. In jail he produces his creative work, and for amusement 
he plays with spiders and feeds the squirrels. And there he also 
plans his political moves....He is the new hero of India. Three 
times he has been the President of the Indian National Congress. 


He has taken to the masses and they have taken to him. In thousands j 


they come to hear his message of complete independence for India, 
and his message of socialism that will lift their crushing poverty.... 
While he inspires such confidence among his followers, to his oppon- 
ents he is aterror. The British are afraid of him, and still more of 
the réle he might play in India now that the British government is 
. entangled in a war. Will he advise his people to help Britain?....” 


That Nehru’s influence has been steadily growing as the years go 


by and that he is the “logical” person to succeed Gandhi is a view that | 


is generally conceded to. All those interested in world affairs would do 


well to get acquainted with the life of one who is in an increasing 
measure going to guide the destinies of a race of three hundred and fifty 
million. If his Autobiography is not accessible, this shorter version ought f 


to be a good substitute. 
It is a great pleasure to recall an ateanaiaeal the reviewer had with 


Nehru at Bardoli nearly two years ago, when Nehru was busily engaged 


in the deliberations of the Working Committee of the Congress Party. 


He expressed his views directly and clearly and did not seem hesitant to Ff 
differ even from Gandhi whom he so greatly admires and respects. To say 
the he is essentially different from Gandhi is truism and to say that he 


is the rising star of India is also no exaggeration, 
| C. Hsu, University of Shanghai, 


The ‘Present Situation 


al CO-CONSECRATION AND A CONFERENCE 


“Three consecrate two” was the laconic radio message from the most 
Reverend Thomas Arnold Scott, D.D., Bishop of North China and Chairman 
of the China House of Bishops, to his predecessor, Bishop Norris, now 
retired and living in Peking. Co-consecrators with Bishop Scott were 
the Rt. Rev. P. Lindel Tsen D.D., Bishop of Honan, and the Rt. Rev, 


William Payne Roberts, bishop of the missionary district of Shanghai} 
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The “two” in the message were the two new bishops of the missionary 
district of Anking: diocesan bishop, the Rt. Rev. Lloyd Rutherford 
Craighill; assistant bishop, the Rt, Rev. Robin T. iS. Chen, D.D., who 
pox Bishop Huntington, first bishop of the diocese, from 
1912-1940. 


The co-consecration took ‘place ‘on November 30, 1940, in :a colorful 
and dignified :service in the lovely setting of St. Lioba’s Church, Wuhu. 
Under prevailing conditions, less than halfi.the clergy of the diocese 
could be present, or thirteen out of thirty. These clergy ‘and the lay 
delegates made the largest representative gathering in the diocese since 
the outbreak of -hostilities in July 1937. 


The ‘diocesan bishop, the Rt. Rev. L. R. Craighill, came to China in 
1915, and after the not unusual experience of “filling in” im ~various 
posts for a few years, went to Nanchang, capital of Kiangsi, in the autumn 
of 1918. His co-workers in Nanchang in the two parishes there were 
the Rev. Kimber H. K. Den, well-known throughout the Yangtse Valley 
because of his work for the Nanchang Leprosarium, and the Rev. Quentin 
K. Y. Huang, student worker. Mr. Den is now secretary of the Kianysi 
Christian Rural Service Union at Lichuan, and Mr. Huang is -working 
among students in Kweiyang, Kweichow. Bishop Craighill begins his 
work as diocesan bishop, not as a novice, but with experience gained from 
acting as Bishop’s Commisary in 1931, 1934, 1987 and 1940—the dates of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal] Church in the States— 


when Bishop Huntington was absent from China. 


Bishop Chen, also, brings a wealth of experience to his new ttask. . 


During the past year, as a ‘secretary for the National] Christian Council, 
he has travelled in most of the provinces of China, studyimg the effects 
of the war upon the life of the Church. Last spring and this .autumn, 


his colleague in these ‘travels in free China was Dr. Carleton Lacy, of 


the China Bible House. Last summer Dr. Chen and Dr. ‘Chester ‘S. Miao 
travelled together in North China, visiting churches and lecturing ‘in the 
summer conferences held in Cheeloo and Yenching. This experience 
enables him to plan ‘with ‘confidence for the development of the Church’s 
work in the free China portions of the diocese (in both Anhwei and 
Kiangsi provinces), which are to be his special] responsibility, - 


The first act of the new bishops was to cal] a Round Table Conference 


on Monday, December 2nd, of the clergy, missionaries and visiting 


bishops. A profitable ‘morning ‘session was spent in listening to the 
experiences of Bishops Scott and Tsen, followed by the new Bishop Chen’s 
own experiences in his travels through the central and western ‘provinces, 
With this excellent background, the afternoon was ‘given to a realistic 


discussion of the future of ‘the diocese, both as relates to the conservation’ 
of the work in the long-established centers in occupied Chima, and the - 


vigorous expansion into the free portions, hitherto neglected. ‘The spirit 


of both the Chinese and foreign workers ag they face eventualities was 


summed up in the cable sent to America in the final words: “Leadership 
secure; workers enthusiastic.” 


_ KIANGSI CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE UNION 
| Lichwan, Kiangsi—Bulletin 11, Nov., 1940 
Since the last issue of our Bulletin, there have been many new 


developments in our work which may be of some interest to many of our 
friends who are deeply concerned with the Lichwan Project,’ 
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-to the limited size of our class rooms, not all illiterate persons enrolled} 
can be taken in at one time. So a plan was made to begin with the 


the community in which our refugee-camp is located. Two months agof 


was in Dr. Perkins’ hospital in Kiukiang before the outbreak of the Sinog 
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The Sunset Mass Meetings in Summer. | | 

The daily sun-set mass meetings for the village people conducted by 
our field staff members characterize one of the most interesting features 
of our social service program during the summer. The village people, 
on the whole, seldom have any proper recreation during their summer 
days. Generally they have nothing to do after sunset except wasting 
their time on petty gossip. With a view to utilize their leisure to their 
best advantage a mass meeting was conducted for them every day after 
sunset in the market square of the village town. The meeting usually 
lasted about two hours during which we had a program consisting of 
various interesting topics, such as the telling of historic stories, singing } 
of folk songs, talks on various problems of life, discussions on agricul- 
tura] improvements and public health, etc. The meeting generally ended 
with a short report on the current news of the world and of the country, 
At each meeting, we had, on the average, an attendance of about two 
hundred people from all classes and ages. When it was a clear day, 
we usually had the meeting in the open air where the farmers could enjoy 
grate rest and refresh themselves in the coo] air after the end of ae 

ard toil. 


Mass Education Classes for Illiterates, 

In place of the sun-set meetings which were closed after the summer 
season, night study classes have been started every day for those illiterate f 
farmers in the village. To suit the convenience of the women who cannot f 
come out at night time, another study class has been get up for them  } 
every afternoon. Before the beginning of. these study classes, a survey > 
has been carefully made of all illiterate people in each “Pao” of this} 
rural community. Any illiterate person found in each “Pao” will be 
strongly urged to come to these classes for study and training. Owing 


younger ones first and then go on with the old ones. Under this process 
of rotation we hope all illiterate people in our district will have a chance 
to study and the problem of illiteracy will. be duly solved in course of time, f 


The Anti-fly Campaign. 

- One of the most outstanding etiawes of-our public health program} 
for the summer was the Drive against flies which are considered as the 
source of many diseases. The whole Drive was conducted for more thanf 
a week by different teams organized by both our refugee schoo! childrenf 
and the village children with each member of our staff at its head. 
Besides the prevention of flies, this drive has a good educational valuef 
in teaching the public about the danger of flies to health and the impor. 
tance working cooperatively for preservation of communityf 
sanitation. 


A New Daily Clinic.. =. 

With the establishment of our refugee camp, about four miles away 
from our field service centre, it was found necessary to start another 
branch clinic near our refugee camp besides the one now being main. 
tained at our service centre. The new clinic, besides meeting the medicalf 
needs of our refugee-camp, is also rendering a very useful service tog’ 


we found it necessary to release Miss Liee, our former nurse, who wanted 
to take some advanced studies on maternity cases in some hospital in 
Fukien. In her place, we have employed another nurse, Mr. Hu, whe 


Japanese hostilities. He is a young energetic man full of enthusiasn 
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- to do and let their land lie idle and in waste. 
 Jocal authorities, a vigorous effort has been made to encourage the farm- 


lack of funds, 
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for his work. To meet the calls of these two separate clinics about four 
miles apart, he has to walk back and forth about 24 li every day. He 
spends his mornings at our clinic in the field service centre and his 
afternoons at our clinic in the refugee-camp. But he did it full of 
good cheer! Up to this date, we have not been able yet, to secure a 
good doctor as we expected to. 
support still remain a problem with us. 
our needs will be satisfactorily met. 


The agricultural program of the Lichwan project covers some exten- 
sion work on the introduction of improved seeds of vegetables, cotton 
and corn guplied by the Kiangsi Agricultural Bureau which is now 
cooperating with the Lichwan project in using its field as, one of its 
extension centres. Rice has been the staple food of this rural com- 


However, we trust that someday 


. : munity. Since the introduction of corn or the so-called “jewelry grains” 


which has been one of our sticcessful experiments on the farms here, 
the village people have begun to take it as a part of their valuable food. 
For our experiments on the cotton, we only have a few acres of land 
which we reclaimed recently from a part of the abandoned agricultural 
area around here. The result of this experiment on cotton breeding did 
not prove very successful, owing to the inadaptability of the soil as well 
as to the excessive amount of rainfall in this part of the country. How- 


- ever, a further study will be made of some improved methods by which 


some kinds of cotton can be raised here, | 


After the Autumn harvest the farmers here generally have nothing 
In cooperating with the 


ers to make fuller use of their time and land for winter-farming such as 


tre planting of wheat, peas and other seeds suitable for the season. 
The Refugee Industrial Camp. 


In our last Bulletin, a short report has been written already about 
our camp. It was started early this March, But our projects for 
industrial work and land-reclamation for the refugees did not actually 
get started until last month. This long delay was due mainly to the 
) But the wheel of hope does turn out sometimes, even 
though very slowly! It was much to our pleasant surprise when we 


- were informed by wire late in August that the West China Committee 
. of A.A.C. in Chungking, after several] months’ delay, finally decided to - 


give us a grant of $20,000 for the industrial project in accordance with 
our appeal. With the help of this grant, we have been enabled to start 


our new projects as planned. This is, indeed, a fulfillment of our long- 


cherished hope! 


Our industria] project consists of simple handicraft work, such as 


weaving, spinning, sandal-making and cross-stitch work which are 


intended primarily for women refugees. For our male refugees, who are 


a group of selected farmers, we have assigned 1000 acres of abandoned . 


agricultural land for reclamation, working on a cooperative basis in four 
different areas, namely Dai Chia Chow (*# #4), Pai Ma Chow (A & #) 
Chen Chia Pai (st) and Kou San Chen (@mh#t). The refugees in 


» each settlement or area are divided into family groups and each group 


is given 20 acres of abandoned land to cultivate. If everything turns out 


well, these refugees ought to be self-supporting by the next Autumn 


harvest. 
As a result of the unceasing increase of the cost of living and the 
very fluctuating price of rice here, we find it necessary to make a new 


. arrangement by which we provide each refugee with a fixed amount of : 


Both the personnel and the means of his 
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' ywas :so:much touched by that appeal that *he gave $2.00 out of ‘the $2.50 
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mice and salt enough for their subsistence every month instead of giving 
them $4.00 per month .for their food allowance as we did before which 
ipifar below the aatual.cost.of living .sround here. With this new arrange- 
ment, jal! the refugees seem to be very happy and content. When thom 
refugees are given enough rice .\by ‘the camp, they can always make a 
good méal with the help of vegetahles which they raised in their own 
gardens. 


A Home for the War-orphans. 
In addition to a home for the war-orphans started -early this spring fF 
mear our service centre, ‘we have now another day school for the vefugee f 
children of our camp whichiis four miles away ‘from us, In-our ‘home for 
ithe war-orphans, we are ‘beginning -with only 50 children most of whom 
‘are ‘homeless :and without parents. There is ‘no ‘regular source Of sup- 
port.or appropriation for this work. It is maintained entirely by voluntaryf 4a 


contributions and personal gifts from’many of Mr. Den’s friends both inf kb 


China:and abroad. These.children are now'being taken care of ina smal] f 
Buddhist ‘temple. It is .over-crowded, unhealthy -and difficult to manage. D 
‘When funds :are available, we hope ‘to start a cottage system, with eachf 
cottage ‘housing'20 children. “Besides ‘the problem of feeding and clothing} 
‘these .children, what «we ‘find even more ‘important with these children isf , 
the problem of ,education and training. Besides regular studies every] , 
ay, ‘these children, ‘both 'boys and girls are given a piece of manualf 4, 
labour to do, either on the farm or in their vegetable garden fora period} y 
gc 
fr 


— 


as.a part of their autside class curriculum. Such a ‘training gives them 
an opportunity to work for mutual service and coaperation as a basis for 
character-building so essential for their future life. It is indeed -a cause 
for much gratitude sand ,praise that ‘we have now with ius a group off h 
, seleaqted refugee children though destitute, but bright, hard-working and} th 
appreciative. Recently an appeal was made to our schaol .by the com. 
munity for contributions towards helping “the winter clothes funds” for} h 
«soldiers at the front, one of our orphan-boys, only at the .age of twelve} 


— 


che had on hand. Of tris sum of $2:50, $2.00 was a farewell gift given to Sh 
thim :by :a:relative of ‘his when he-was-sent off to our orphanage, and ‘the 


_ wither -fifty cents ‘was amount he earned ‘by ‘helping an old lady t 
carry water from the well. “He gave 'this money very cheerfully and ©) 


glailly even though the does not yet 'know ‘Christ's gtory of the “widow’ h 
-mite.” thr 
Grant from the ‘Nanking Theclogical Seminary. 

With :the help of .Dr. Frank Price, :a-grant of!$1;000-was :givenito ud the 

recently by the Nanking Theological Seminary in support of -our ‘Lichwagg fyl] 
current budget for .this year. A plan now under way to juse a parp 
‘of ‘this fund in meeting the expenses .of a.short rural jinstitute .or ,cong j 
“ference to be'‘héld sometime this China:New Year time. It.is -hoped tha 
15:or 20 Christian workers from this section will .be invited ;to 
to Lichwan for féllowship, obsenvation, .and.discussions on rural churce 
"problems. With;the cooperation of the Seminary, it is.haped.that Lichwa 
will be made.a centre for rural church -extension ,work in Kiangsi -ang 
a a training field for Christian rural workers bath jn Kiangsi anf 

‘Weekly Religious Study Class :for ithe Village |People. 

At present we have not been able to secure a secretary on religio 
‘.education expected to. .Mor-the :time :being, :the general -secreta 
Rev. Kimber 4..K.,Den is :acting concurrently as -our religious seer 
‘tary in .charge of religious .activities of our ffield. .As ‘a matter 
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ng & fact, Lichwan is still a new and unexploited field as far as the work of 
ch & eyangelization is concerned, because not much effort has been made 
before in the direct evangelization of the village peanle in this community. 
“¢ — However, the people here are as eager for spiritual help and guidance 
8 as people in any other place. To meet their spiritual needs, a weekly 


wn instruction class has been started. on every Wednesday afternoon for al! 
| those who are interested in Christianity. At present, we have seven 
people in this class. It is a small group but faithful and responsive. 


Kimber H. K. Den. 
Zee | | 
—e THE LU HO RURAL SERVICE CENTER 
up- We had an unusually good time here this past week with a smal! 


ary} attempt at giving our students some practice in rural work and it ma 
1 inf be of enough interest to include in your correspondents’ column. 


nall— jo We have not been able to continue our Agricultura] Fairs for the 
: past three years but like to keep our hand in and give our students some 
ach experience in this type of service. We therefore united with the two 
1ing# middle schools—Lu Ho Middle School and Fu Yii Girls’ School in holding 
nis— ag fair on the Lu Ho campus. It was somewhat different from our other 
very— fairs as we expected that our audience would be largely from the schools, 
nual} and so it proved. Very few farmers came, but the place was crowded 
riod— with students, not only from our own schools, but also from the three 
hem} government schools in the city. There were even a few representatives 
for} from Peking. 
The big tent used for the evangelistic meetings was erected in 
p of the middle of the Lu Ho campus and in it we placed all the exhibit 
: material brought in by the farmers (about 112 different exhibits) which 
com = were later judged for prizes. Along the opposite side of the tent we 
had specimens of the crops and produce from our own farm arranged 
".§ with demonstration material to show what we are trying to do in im- 
$2.50 provement along these lines. The young men from the Rural Leaders’ 
Short Course were in charge of the tent answering questions and ex- 
| plaining the material to the visitors. This was most interesting to the 
dy t students but was a smal] affair compared with our former fairs where 
| we usually have had over a thousand exhibits and in one place had over 
three thousand. 


The big Y.M.C.A. room at the academy was given over to an exhibit 
of hobbies. The students from the three schools—Lu Ho, Fu Yii and 
the North China American School—had a part én this. The room was 
full the whole day and at times there was some difficulty in getting the: | 
visitors to move on fast enough to allow new comers a chance to come 
in. There were collections of all kinds with postage stamps predominat- 
ing. Other unusual collections were a complete set of the pictures of 
old theatrical characters taken from cigarette packages, a large collection 
of glass animals and an exhibit of fishing tackle used on the Lu Ho 
Lake. There were also some beautiful pieces of cross stitch by the 
Fu Yi girls and a huge crotcheted bed spread, which was said to re- 
present the time spent by one of the American women in many mission 
meetings. A table on which were two set-ups of Chinese chess created 
a great deal of interest and discussion by the experts, | 


ligio The most interesting part of the fair, and the most instructive as 
retargfar a8 the students were concerned, was the series of demonstrations 
; secrgcatried on-in the large assembly room in Warner Hall. The room seats 
eomfortably about 600 persons and it was crowded from nine in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, with some periods when all the standing 
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room was taken. The five demonstrations given in tthe morning had the 


object.of enlightening the students along some wery impontant phases .of 


their life at:school. 

For the first of these Dr. C, H. Chang: ‘of the Lu Ho Hospital ‘gave 
@ very thorough examination of :a :student ‘who was suspected of ‘having 
tuberculosis. Through ‘well .chosen questions ‘and ‘answers Dr. Chang 
gave a very clear review of the symptoms of the diseases and then 


continued to give some excellent advice on the care of ‘his health ‘if f 
the student expected tto recover. Everything was done in a calm man- f 


ner with a view to stimulating and encouraging confidence. 
Then followed a demonstration by two Lu Ho students of the results § 

of their summer's work in a vegetable garden under the direction of 

Mr. H. S. Martin. It-was in the nature of a-4-H Club report, They} 


had well-prepared :maps of their garden plots ‘showing where each wariety 
had been planted. They also had statistics on the amount invested in 


money and labor, and the crops received. Not much had been sold, but : 


the cash value in the saving to their own families was considerable. 


It igs quite probable that without the gandens the families would not | 


have eaten so well. 
Mr. Y. C. Li, who has charge of the athletic work at ‘the ‘academy, 
brought his basket ball team on to the stage where ‘in about a thalf} 


an hour they went thro an astonishing series of accidents from 


skinned knee to shouldér :dislocation and even electric shock. A nursef 


from the hospital assited in giving first aid to each of these cases with 
plenty of technical advice and good acting on the part of the whole 
group. The audience was entranced, and applauded with shouts or 


laughter at every exciting moment. 


Mrs. Martin had ‘trained two of the compound cooks to ‘Bive af 
demonstration of ithe mysteries of canning fruits and vegetables, They} 


‘appeared with spotless aprons and caps, ‘quite dazzling the ‘students 
‘who ordinarily might: have considered them as illiterate workmen. They 


‘had-pots and pans, a pressure kerosene stove and all tthe ‘necessary§ 
- equipment to illustrate all of the processes as well ‘as :some of the 


‘finished products. For ‘men who have had no experience in ‘public 
speaking they did remarkably well. _ 

'To follow up this ‘matter of foods and bring home ‘to the ‘student: 
the necessity of properly planning their meals for the sake of their 
‘own health, Miss Ma Feng Chuan of the Fu Yii Girls’ School spoke on 
the nutritional elements of various common foods. She had a very fin 


set of illustrated charts showing the various amounts of protein, ‘carbohys 


drates, etc., as well as the common ‘vitamins in some of the dishes whic 


| msually appear in student dining rooms, such as “‘wa-wa-t’ou,” “pai-ts’s | 


t’ang,” “ch’ao tou-fu” and others. In addition Miss Ma thad prepared 


_ balanced diet for one ‘day consisting of three meals, The dishes were 
brought in steaming thot and reminded every one ‘of the nearness of 


lunch time. One set of balanced meals was for an adult :and anothe 
fora pre-school age ‘child. These dishes were later placed under gis 
covers in the exhibitian tent. 
A ‘The afternoon ‘started off with a demonstration entitled, “This j 
‘the Way to Grow your Own Peaches.” ” 
Using real trees, scions, buds, heck and other equipment: Mr, C. 


Wang illustrated all ‘the steps in grafting a good peach scion or Sad « . 
seedling peach stock and carried out the whole process in such a ‘wag 


“that ‘even ‘a -city bred ‘student might have been persuaded to try 1 
‘rand at it in his own court yard. ‘Then with one of ‘his assistants | 
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A showed how to care for the trees and flowers in preventing injury from 

’ diseases and insects. The spraying caused a bit of scrambling from the 
front rows, but did not distract from the interest in the whole show. 

ic. The other parts of the program were really short plays and in the 

ng |’ first one an extension worker from the Rural Service Center undertook 

oni to show a group of village women why Wang Lao-t’ai-t’ai’s old black 


a¢ it hen would not lay. To the accompaniment of much squawking the dem- 
- onstrator showed them that the hen was molting and hy counting the 
new feathers in the wing told them how long it had been since she 
- had been laying, much to the amazement of Mrs. Wang. By using other 
ts } hens he showed them how they might easily separate the good from the 
of poor Jayers during the fall. Leaving the group of women cackling over 
ney what they had learned he went on to discuss baby chick mortality with 
ety liu ku-niang, who was proud of raising all but one of the ten chicks 
MF she had bought in the spring by the use of a brooder made according to 
but directions from a Standard oil-tin crate. The acting was mostly ex- 
ae temporaneous with much “ad libbing,” but it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. | 


. The Fu Yi girls presented a play which had for its theme a prob- 
MY,— jem of a Yenching University senior who was called to his home in the 
aalf } country ostensibly because of sickness in the family, but really to be 
roms married to a neighbor’s daughter to whom he has been engaged since 
1rS¢* childhcod. He objects because she is not educated and a scene follows, 
with Finally the local pastor is called in and they decide that the Christian 
thing to do is to go ahead with the marriage but at a later date. In 
the mean time the family are to pay for sending the girl to a training 
class where she may receive some education and training in home 


They} Under the title of “Cheap Milk”, the students of the Rural Training 


_ particular case the first little grandson. was about to die because his 
Sary— mother was unable to nurse him. Although a pure breed milch goat 
1 might be beyond the farmer’s ability to pay. it was shown that a native 
ablic goat could he used to advantage, and that bv breeding to a pure breed 

sire it would be possible in a few years to have a very good milk pro- 
lents ducing animal for a moderate outlay. A goat was brought on to the 
theitg stage and the scene where the farmer tries to milk it gave onportunity 
c©€ OLF for some fiin when he spattered himself and some of the audience with 
r 4 misdirected stream of milk. 


The last play of the afternoon was one bv the Lu Ho students in 
which the idea of “service for rural communities” was developed. A 


— - gtudent who had been unable to go on with his education had to return 
ree & to his home in the country. While disappointed at first, he gradually 
ied | came to find his life work in service for his community, ee 


othes In the evening some victures of rura] work were shown, the prizes. 
glase for the acricultural exhibits were given out and another social problem 
play finished off an exceedingly full and interesting. day. 


his if For the following dav it had been planned to have a Harvest Home 


 Pestival—“Kan En Chieh’* at the church, A special program had been- 


Cc. - arranged using material from the “Book of Worship for Village Churches” 
ud of bY E. K. Ziegler. The entire program was printed and a copy placed 

‘jn the hands of each one who could read as they came into the church.: 
'Three weeks before, and at intervals in between, the announcement had 
Ebeen made that there would be.a special offering on that Sunday and 
ithat everyone who could was expected to bring some produce as an 


Class showed the value of goat’s milk to a farmer’s family. In this 


| 

i 
| 

| 


whole congregation rose and sang “Come Ye Thankful People Come,” 


_ grain. After everyone had returned from the offertory march the prayer 
of dedication was given and all joined in singing the Doxology. 


girls and Lowrie Institute for boys celebrated their eightieth anniversary, | 


~the outstanding features of this service in which an audience of 1600 
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offering to: the Lord. Of course in a congregation made up so largely 
of students it was not expected that there would be a great deal of that 
kind of offering, but they were all told that money would be accepted 
if no produce was available, 

It was a very inspiring service with the whole of the church filled 
even to the extra benches in the rear. The room was especially de- 
corated for the occasion and there were a number of Scripture quotations ) 
on.the walls calling for praise and thankfulness. Two long tables—in 
all about 15 feet long—were placed in the front of the church and covered 
with red cloth. After the service of worship and responsive readings | 
by different groups, a small chorus of farmers sang the 146th Psalm to a 
Chinese tune. The regular church choir sang “O Lord how Manifold | 
are thy works” and Mr. Chao Hung Hsiang of the Yenching School of | 
Religion spoke on the text “What shall I render unto the Lord for all | 
his benefits toward me?” After this, at a word from the chairman the [| 


i 


while row after row they all filed up to the front of the church past | 
the long tables on which they placed their gifts. It took so long that 

the hymn had to be repeated, but everything was orderly and thrilling } 
as the tables began to ill up with vegetables and containers filled with ) 


. .At the close of the service the contributed products were immediately 
taken out to the church yard and in half an hour every thing was sold. 
A-part of the money thus received is to be used in conducting a special 
1000-character class for women from the families who have moved into 
the city to escape the unsettled conditions in the country-gide, Probably } 
all of the money will be used for a similar purpose. yon | 


EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 
_ During the week November 11th to 16th, Mary Farnham School for 


These two schools claim to have the longest unbroken history of any 
Protestant mission schools in Kiangsu. In 1860 Dr. and Mrs. Farnham 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
opened a school in their own residence at South Gate, Shanghai to take} 
care of a few of the Chinese boys they had rescued from amongst: the 
refugees who had fled to Shanghai during the Taiping Rebellion} 
Suspicion and doubt had to be faced when a school for girls was opened 
by the Farnhams in the following year. Many hundreds of Chinese boys 
and girls have graduated from these two schools incluing Mr. Z. L. 
Chang and Miss Beulah Chang, principals of these two schools, The 
alumni have given interested backing and generous financial support in 
the putting up of new buildings such as the Bao Memorial Hall on the 
Lowrie campus and Alumnae Hall on the Mary Farnham School campus, 
The most recent is the Chang Memorial Science Hall. At present the 
schools are housed in rented buildings in the International Settlement, 


The celebrations .began. with a -Thanksgiving Service held at the 
Metropol Theatre on Monday morning, November 11th. -An excellent 
musical program by a robed choir of eighty students from the two schools 
and addresses by Prof. A. W. March, representing the Presbyterian 
Mission, and the Rev. H. S.~Chu of the Church of Christ in China, were 


— 


students, alumni and friends participated. 
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The celebrations continued with an exhibition of work of the students 
of the two schools held in the temporary premises of the girls’ school at 
- House 5,.Lane 591 Bubbling Well Road. Quite apart from the exhibits 


themselves it was interesting to see how the girls’ school has made the 


fullest use of these so-restricted quarters. 


The students further enjoyed’ celebrations in- the form of dramatic 
performances, The boys gave both old any new style plays while the girls, 
added to their previous anniversary performance of ‘Pinafore,’ given in 
the spring, a quadruple performance of a Chinese modern play. - 


The week finished with an athletic meeting held on Saturday, the, 
16th, in the grounds of the American School. 


Alumni of the boys’ school joined with the faculty members and the 
Board of Directors in giving Mr. Z. L. Chang a dinner in additional cele- 
bration of his twenty years of service in the school of which he is now 
Principal,. A joint banquet of the alumni of both schools was held on: 
Thursday evening at the Chinese Y.M.C.A. on Route Montigny. 


q 


FOR FEEDING REFUGEES* 


_ Or Other Groups, at Low Cost, as in Hospitals, Orphanages, 
School Dormitories, Work Camps, etc, 


Improvement of the diet of refugees depends less upon increase of 
expenditure than upon care in selection of foodstuffs. With proper 
selection, the improvement in the nutritive value of the food served may 
be all:out of proportion to a slight increase in cost. This was .well 
illustrated by work done in Tsingtao in the spring of 1938. A camp of 
500 refugees had been receiving millet alone, at a cost of $0.0265° per 
person per day. To this were added at one of the two meals each. day, 
soy beans and peanuts, and at the other meal, four times a week, sweet 
potatoes or cabbage, with white turnips used a few times. In addition, 
coarse salt was distributed. This was done without increase of staff or 


equipment, and with no appreciable increasein the fuel used. The cost 


of the additional food amounted to $0.0085 per person per day, which was 
anincrease of 32%. In evaluating the results, the two diets were com- 
pared to standards which authorities in the field of nutrition have deter- 
mined a good diet should meet. The proportion of the standard of each 


food essential furnished by the diet composed exclusively of millet, in 


the amount provided, was calculated and compared with the proportion 
of these standards furnished by the millet with supplements, The results 
were as follows :— 


Calories Protein Calcium ‘Vitamins 


by millet alone ........:.. 89% 29% 6% = 


Proportion of standard furnished 


by millet and supplements... 54% (56% 28%. 46% (88% 
In addition to the 500 people in this camp the Tsingtao committee 


was feeding 5500 persons from porridge kitchens, where one-third -catty 


of millet was-allowed for each adult daily. It was felt that no increase 


> jn cost could be allowed for this larger group. And go, for one-third the 
' millet was substituted. a mixture of equal parts (by weight) of soy. beans 


S 
*These are the opening paragraphs of a pamphlet which can be secured 


. free of cost. Pa all who can use it. Requests for copies should. be spre 


to Miss M. K. Russell, Cheeloo University, Tsinan,. Shantung. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A C | 


the quantity of calcium and (in the camp diet) vitamins, 


| ang how they as well as their children enjoy it! 


stag camera so they had no idea when their pictures were being taken. Thus, 
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and peanuts. This meant no additional expense, but the proportion of 


the standards (referred to above) furnished. by these two diets was as 


follows: 
Calories Protein 


1/3 catty mixture of 2/3 millet, eas | 
1/6 soybean, 1/6 peanuts ap cece. SOS 36% 16% 


In this, as in the camp diet, the millet alone furnished an adequate 
amount of vitamin B,, and this was further improved by the beans and 
peanuts. Quantitative data.on vitamin G in millet are lacking, but the 
beans and peanuts furnished 64% of the standard. It was not found 
possible to add vitamin A (in significant amounts) or vitamin C without 
increasing cost. In both this diet and that given above, used in the 
refugee camp, it would have been possible, with the same expenditure, 
to increase the calorie value to a considerably greater degree, but it 


would have been at the expense of the quality and amount of protein, and 
It was felt 


that what supplementing the people themselves did would probably 
furnish calories, and therefore that the emphasis in the selection of the 
food provided by the committee should be upon the ‘meal essentials. 


WORK IN AN OCCUPIED CITY 
When the missionaries who had always been teachers in a standard 
what they could put their hands to do. The mission is on top of a 


beautiful hill, with modern buildings well fitted for middle schoo] work. 
But around the buildings is a large squatter population who dwell in mud 


and bamboo huts, who hurl epithets not-so-complimentary at passing — 
teachers and missionaries. And out through the valleys are clustered § 
villages where the tillers of the soil live in squalor, These are the mul- 


titudes who could not leave the ‘aie and who are still there, for better 


or for worse, | 

So the educational missionaries opened work among these wretched 
ones. The friends of America made funds available for the opening of 
a bathing bean-milk handwork station. It was easy to invite the mothers. 
to bring their babies for a cup of hot bean milk every day. All of them 
are always hungry, so one-hundred fifty mothers come with their babes, 
The mothers were taught to make proper baby clothes out of local cloth; 


-middle school were permitted to go back to the ruined city, they wondered f 


— 


they were taught knitting, mending and basic arithmetic. They are given 
baths, and are being taught to play. They never played in their Stiist 


One of the missionaries has a movie camera. She took pictures of 
the -women and their children. They had never seen a picture nor a 


id 


the pictures: were most natural. One afternoon they were told to come 

early, After the baths, they were brought into a room and shown the 

movie of their children and themselves. They screamed with delight.§ 

cane they were given tea and cakes, they played qa few =— and went} 
ome, 


The. women ‘and shildren were now our friends. But every womiika 


has a husband, and: what about the men? These ricksha pullers, loady 
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our Chinese Christians and two men came to help us. 
buildings and our gym. So we went.to one of our seven valley villages. 
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bearers and carriers work from dawn till dark seven days a week. How 
can we give them the Gospel message? These missionaries are high- 
school teachers. Said they, “We stumble along feeling our way....No, 
God is leading us, all the way. We felt to do something for the ‘men, 
beginning small, with not too many people.” 


So they said, “Let’s show these pictures to the men folk—the men 
who are too tired for anything except for gambling, and too tired for 
that.” .One day they gave tickets to the women who came to give to 
their husbands. The men came—My! How they came! Three times 
the pictures were shown to three crowds. . There was the Monday crowd, 


the Wednesday crowd and the Friday crowd. The only trouble was that. 


some men sneaked in three times. 


And out of that grew the men’s club. 


handle men, but it was laid on our hearts. We broached the matter to 


We had our school 


“Here we called from house to house,” said the missionary. “We told the 
men. Tonight when the bell rings, vou are invites to come to the school 


for a good time.” 


Forty men came. There were 20 minutes of singing; 20 minutes of 


games; three deep, musical chairs, passing the basket ball, running. Then — 


followed 20 minutes of elementary geography and hygiene: ‘The world 
we live in.’ “The people of the world we live in,’ ‘Our bodies,’ Mr. Hale 
talked on air, and botttled air and performed elementary scientific, experi- 
ments, to the deep interest of the men. The story of the Good Samaritan 
was told and the men dramatized it. A talk was made explaining why 
the missionaries are here. 


The attendance kept up to the high peak. Men dine 15 and 30 


years of age were especially invited, but three old men came every time. 


They learned rhythm by clapping songs. 


They were so noisy that they made the rule “When the leader raises 
his hand, everyone raises his hands and shuts his mouth!” It worked. 


This club was held for eight weeks, The night before the last one 
refreshments were served. It was thought that if we gave them the last 
night, all would guess and too many would come! -Each guest had three 
big buns with a piece of pork inside. Were they happy! And after it 
was over, men all over the city were asking, “When will you begin again?” 
Every year since the mission was begun, there had been petty thieving 
at the Mission. This year there has been’none. Were there in this group 
of men, loyal souls who stopped this because of gratitude for the eight 
weeks of service? These men were a bad lot, with a hard reputation. 
But a little friendliness, and giving the o<— message changed the 
atmosphere of the place. 


But the work with the children goes on. Every day they mee have 
a free drink of bean milk provided they stay for classes and are clean. 
At first they washed at the mission, but now they must come clean. Every 
day 150 of them learn arithmetic, reading, writing, singing and games. 
After. they have had some training, they are permitted to go to church 
services in the city. This is a wonderful privilege, for it is a token of 
merit. The teacher leads the best children in a little queue down the 


i hill to the church. Clean and proud, the children go to worship God. 


(The China Christian Advocate, November, 1940.) 


“We did not know 
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Work and Workers 


The Shanghai Hebrew Mission 
Clinic:—The Shanghai Hebrew 
Mission Clinic is in operation to- 
day as an answer to prayer. Mr. 
G. Jacobson has kindly turned his 


office in the Missions Building on. 


Yuen Ming Yuen Road, over to us 
to use for a free Jewish clinic, 


I shall never forget the day we 


started our Clinic. It was a 
Monday afternoon., July 12th. 
Dr. Huizenga met me at the door 
with an assortment of drugs, some 
cotton, gauze, and a few instru- 
ments. We had no key! After a 
wait in the airless corridor, Mr. 
Jacobson brought the key. A 
white medicine cupboard was the 
only piece of furniture I saw 
which gave the room a sugges- 
tion of being a clinic. But I was 
told to take courage. All would 
come out right. 

I took courage and all did come 
out right, Supplies were made and 
sterilized, and a few added neces- 


sities were bought before we were 


ready to take anyone in. 

The first day no one came, The 
second day no one came. Dr. 
Huizenga encouraged me, stating 
it was better to start slowly and 
grow than to have lots of patients 
the first day and then see it al] 
dwindle. And he was right. — 

On July 16th our clinic wel- 
comed its first patient. Since that 
date up to the first of September 
we have admitted the following: 

MEN WOMEN 


Visit Reveats visi, Repeat Total 


August 44 385 42 838° 154 
69 48 60 88 210 


' The Clinic is held daily from 
Monday through Friday, from 9-11 
a.m, During this time patients 
come to us from every walk in 
life: farmers, merchants, lawyers, 


doctors, chemists, detectives, etc. 
Each one has his or her trouble to 


relate. Hardships, persecutions 
and worry for loved ones. still 
across,’ the sea have all left 
their cruel mark on the faces of 
these poor’ suffering people. 
Those who have accepted Christ 
as their personal Saviour have 
found .Him as their source of: 
help and comfort. The unsaved 
Ones are discouraged and many of 
them seem Open and ready to hear 
the Gospel message. Since. many 
of the patients speak only German,. 
the services of Mrs. Jacobson and 
Mrs. Rober as our 
have been exceedingly helpful. 
They have also been able to deal 


with’ the spiritual problems of | 
(The Quarterly Bulletin of 


some, 
the Shanghai Hebrew Mission, 
Shanghai, October, 1940.) © 

Plow and Study: :—For more 
than a year we have been engaged 


in an experiment in agricultural! 


education which we regard with 
high hopes that there will result a 
real and direct lift to the whole 
life of the rural community. We 
call it a Farmers’ Institute. The 


enrollment is about 40 and we plan 


to gradually increase it to about 
80 if desirable candidates are 
found. Each half-year we re- 
ceive from as many different 
localities as possible 20 or more 
young men with some primary 
schooling and with actual farm 
experience, for a course of one 
year which we hope will not, as 
has generally happened in the past,. 
separate them from life in the 
rural community, but will rather 
prepare them to go back and live 
there, as managers of farms, or ‘as 
teachers of rural primary schools, 
and become leaders in the places 
from which they came. 


The students have been housed 
in one of our Sericulture build- 
ings during the months when they 
have class work, and through the 
silkworm project: Two months 
(June and July), including the 


‘wheat harvest and a month for 


interpreters 
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general field work, have been spent 
on the University Farms outside 
the city, 

Through about eight months of 
the year these young men spend 
the morning hours in class work, 
‘receiving practical instruction in 
the various phases of agriculture, 
including courses in vegetable 
gardening, fruit growing, rice, 
wheat, cotton, forestry, sericulture, 
agricultural economics and Chin- 
ese mathematics. It has been my 
privilege to develop the course in 
General Science as. a foundation 
for the studies they carry in 
several of the applied fields. In 
the afternoons they work in the 
Gardens and on the farms, learn- 
ing from our regular staff how the 
various farm practices are carried 
out, particularly in relation to 


_° farm crops, horticulture and seri- 


culture. 


During the period whe they 
work.in the fields half-time, they 
pay only half their board. When, 
during the summer months, they 
give full time to field work, they 
pay no board, They eat very plain 
food, having a meat dish once in 
ten days. Last summer students 
took turns doing their own cook- 
ing and when the price of rice was 
high they ate rice gruel (shi fan) 
for breakfast and made steamed 
bread of wheat flour (man tou) 
for the other two meals—a-_ real 
hardship for folks who usually eat 
rice three times a day. There is 
in addition to the board only a 
miscellaneous fee of $2.00 per 
semester, 


During May, for the past two 
years the Institute has carried 
through a very, successful sericul- 
ture project, raising silkworms and 
producing disease-free eggs. The 
success of so difficult an under 
taking reflects credit not only upon 
the energy: and persistence of the 
students, but also upon the super- 
vision of the staff members who 
led the project, 


. They have once a week a sing- 


ing class under the direction of 


‘Illinois 
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| an enthusiastic and able mission- 
~ ary lady, and surely enjoy it. 


From this comes not only an ap- 
preciation of music and rhythm, 
but also a spirit of cooperation. 

In June and July when the 
students are working on the Farms 
some of them conduct an evening 
school for youngsters of the neigh- 
borbood, having 30-40 pupils. In 
addition to studies they als6 learn 
to sing and to play some simple 
games,. 

On Sunday mornings at seven 
ao’clock they have a worship ser- 
vice in a large class room where 
they have a chance to sing, and to 
hear some good. straightforward 
gospel messages. Recently pastors 
from the neighboring churches 
have been cheerfully getting up 
early enough to come, one by one, 
and lead a series of these services. 
We hope this will result in many 
of the young men who do not now 
have a church home finding one. 

It has been a satisfaction to 
provide hymn books and Bibles for 
a large proportion of these stu- 
dents who have willingly paid 
part of the cost of the books so 
that they could own them per- 
sonally. 

We believe their year with us 
should not only make these young 
men better farmers, but it should 
make them better citizens as well. 
(Central China Conference Bul- 
letin, Official Occasional to the 
Conference, Shanghai, 
November, 1940.). 


Wuhu General Hospital Clinic 
in the Second Street Methodist 
Church:—Every afternoon a bus 
from the Hospital takes a group 
of doctors and nurses into the city 
to hold this clinic for the benefit 
of poor people in the crowded dis- 
trict served by the Second — 
Church, 

Just before the Clinic opens. a 


pastor speaks to the 100 or moré - 


people gathered in the waiting 
room, and they sing hymns, the 
words for which are displayed on 
large charts at the front of the 
room, 
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There are a registration Office, 
a drug room, and two good sized 
rooms where the treatments are 
given, one for men and another for 
women and children... An average 
of 200 patients per day are treated 
in this clinic. The registration 
fee is very low, only ten cents for 


those who cannot afford to pay 


more, and many people are treated 
free. -Drugs are sold at less than 
cost price. (Central China Con- 
ference Bulletin, Official Occasion- 
al to the Illinois Conference, 
Shanghai, November, 1940.) 


Wuhu Notes:—“The 
Preaching Band of the Central 
Church, Wuhu, has some twenty 
odd members who are enthusias- 
tically helping in the extension of 
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-Men’s 


the Kingdom. They select leaders — 


from their group to lead the evan- 
gelistic meetings held in the 
‘church on Sunday, Tuesday and 


Friday evenings each week. On 


Thursday afternoons they hold 
meetings in some of the church 
members’ homes and also preach 
the gospel at convenient places on 
the streets. Once each month 
they have a meeting of their group 
to exchange experiences and plans 
and to talk things over. 

“ Aniother activity of the men 
group besides participating in the 


regular Sunday morning services, 


is their prayer-meeting on Wednes- 
day evenings. Pastor Li and Mr. 
Chao call in the homes of the 
Christians on Friday and Satur- 
day afternoons and help many of 
the folks with vexing questions 
that have arisen. 
short period Bible classes almost 
every evening for those who are 
just learning to read. 


~ “The Women’s Preaching Band 


has about fourteen members who 
go out on Friday afternoons and 
hold meetings in some of the 
homes of the church members who 


~ invite all. their neighbours in to 


_hear the message. The women’s 
group. has its weekly prayer- 
-meeting on Wednesday afternoons 
at. the. Women’s ..Center, after 


They: also have 


Christian 
' friends to Mr. Goulter’s home to 


Christ from this man. 


[January 


Bible study.” (China Mission 


-News Letter, Shanghai, November 


1st, 1940.) 

4 Child Welfare in Hofei:—“Last 
spring I told of initiating a child- 
feeding project. It carried on for 
five months providing a full meal 


of balanced rations for one hun- 


dred and twenty children every § 


day. 
stood fascinated as they watched 


the little folk eat bow] after bow! 


of hot food. There was not one of 
these visitors but what was moved 
at the thought of these little folk 
being left without the food they 
devoured so hungrily. Finally 
funds did run out and the kitchen 
was closed for one month. Two 


weeks ago a leading business man 


at Hofei who is a recently baptized 
invited thirty of his 


discuss a plan for financing the 
reopening of the project on a much 
larger scale. Many of these busi- 


“ness men were not Christians but 


they had caught the spirit of 
A sheet of 
paper was passed around and to 
our surprise the sum of $270.00 


| Chineegs currency was subscribed. 


This was accompanied by a pro- 
mise that when more was urgently 


needed it would be forth-coming, 
The rice crop has been a complete 


failure in our district this year 


and business is bad, but they gave 
liberally. 


_:“Famine faces thousands. of 
homes so we must plan to aid more 
than ever. Though wars rage, the 


- children must be fed. While rice 


cannot be bought, we can use 


|. cheaper grains, and are now pion- 
eering 


in .the preparation. of 
cereals and vegetables in the most 


economical way. Mental and spiri- 
tual food is just as urgently need- 


ed as is food for the body. Special] 
gifts are being used to provide a 
few hours of free education, 
Every day the children bring their 
three hundred empty rice bowls, 
You who have given to China re. 
lief have helped to fill them,” 
(China Mission News Letter, 


November 1st, 1940.) 


Many visitors came and 
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The Work Lives:—“I want to 


© say that the Kweilin work is not 
dead. Although we are only three 
' Jeft to carry this heavy load, we 
> are conscious of the power of 
| God’s Spirit to carry this work on. 
He could do it without a one of 
fF us. He is showing His presence 
| jn. many ways. Thirty-one have 
been baptized in the Kweilin 
- Church since April. Others are 
inquiring. | 


“The Chinese brethren are tak- 


‘ing hold and helping to carry the 
load of responsibility. The Chin- 
| ese Baptists here have always done 
admirable work in the matter of — 


holding the work together. Various 
trials and tribulations have been 


| met by. the undaunted courage of 


these-noble men and women; and 


| ] bear witness to this fact, before 
| God, this morning! With my own 
| eyes now, for sixteen years, I have 
watched a faithful band of people 


face and conquer as Soldiers of 
Christ, innumerable difficulties of 
war and persecution. Long be- 
fore the Japanese aggression, the 


+ Kweilin Association had faced too 


much for description. I love to 


| think of ‘the remnant’ which has 
stood through everything.” (The 
Ccmmission, November, 1940.) 


Loss of Bibles:—Last spring, in 


border to meet the large demand 
from college students in Szechwan 
‘for the English Bible. The China | 
| Bible House arranged to have a 
large consignment sent in from - 
Rangoon. These, apparently, were . 
»held up by the closing of the 
‘Burma Road. They did not reach. 
-Chungking until the last week ir: 
;October. While being transported. 
across the Yangtse River in a post 
office ferry, they were almost en- 
itirely destroyed by a bomb which 
Psank the ferry boat and most of 
ithe mail bags. 


Only 20 out of 68 
parcels of books were rescued and 


‘these were water-soaked. The in- 
tyoiced value of the shipment was’ 


$6,838. This is the largest sine’ 


Hoss suffered by the China Bible | 


Work and Workers 55 


| House since the beginning of hos- 


tilities, 

Women’s Classes:—Let me speak 
first of this central station. When 
we think of Siaochang as it-was 


only five or six years ago, we can . 
hardly believe our eyes when we © 
gee it to-day. In the village there 

are considerable numbers of men 


and women, especially women, 


_ turning towards Christianity, and 
in the nearby villages there are 


many groups of enquirers. Class 
after class of women has been 
held in this centre, and in each 
one our accommodation has been 
taxed to its limit. Many of the 
local women who attended the 
class, lasting a month, which 
ended at Easter, have become ac- 
tive workers, and we are now 
seeing the unusual and joyful 


phenomenon of girls in their early 
twenties and young married women. 


breaking through the bonds of 
custom and going out to other 
homes and even other villages to 
preach the Gospel] and- teach illi- 
terate women to read by means 


of the “quick character.” (The 


Chronicle, October, 1940.) 


“Heaven on Earth”’:—In the dis- 
trict near Siaochang, too, we 
see marked signs of a spiritual 
awakening. Churches that seemed 
dead are coming to life, and living 


churches are growing stronger 


and more fruitful. Some time ago 
Mrs, Rowlands and'I spent a week 


.in’ our western district, in a sec- 


tion which has suffered from loss 


of harvest three successive years, 
and: where the people are nearly 
destitute. 


Our week was spent in. 
helping a Leader’s Class, which 


was attended by thirty-six re- 


presentatives from twenty differ- 
ent churches; besides these, a 
score of local Christians attended 
the class. It would be hard to 
beat that gathering for unity of 


‘spirit and sheer joyousness. There 


was not a jarring note all the way 
through, and not only the mem- 


bers of the class, but many who 


watched us from outside, felt that 
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Chinese 


our Christian fellowship was like 
“Heaven on Earth,” something 
different from anything they had 
ever seen. 
came at their own expense, and 
walked or cycled distances from 
two to twenty-five miles to attend 
the class. 


carrying his bundle of bedding on 
his back. (The Chronicle, Octo- 

The Kweiyang Church:—This is 
the first church to be organized 
through the efforts of our Church 
Migsion. At the end of our first 
year of work, the Church was 
organized with a membership of 
180. Of this number, 26 were 
added to the Church by baptism 
on profession of faith. These 130 


Most of these folk 


| One old man of sixty | 
walked over twenty-five miles, 


members are senior middle schoo] 
| graduates, abou 35% are uniber- 
sity graduates. Six out of eight 
members of the Session are uni- 
versity graduates. The Curch, 
during this first year raised $4,800 
toward their current budget. One 
member contributed a full month 
of his salary. Severa] contributed 
1/10 of their income, There are 
ten weekly Bible classes, eight in 


college students and professional 
people. There are also conducted 
a number of weekly classes for 
women and men, Christians and 
‘inquirers, who represent the rank 
~-and file among the people of Kwei- 


ship with 50 members, all of whom 


(January 


English and two in Chinese, for 


yang. There has been organized. & 
Young People’s Christian fellow- 


communicants have come from 23 | are college students. Kweiyang 
out of the 29 provinces and from as has a population of 170,000. (The 
14 denominations. 55% of the Church, December, 1940.) | 


Notes on Contain 


Rev. E. H. Puieets bei been a secretary of the China Christian Educational 
Association for very many years and at present is the secretary of 
the Council of Higher Education. He is a missionary of the American 
- Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


Mr. Wellington K. L, Doo is the field secretary of Adult Education of the : 
| Methodist Church travelling within the East China Conference terri- § 


tory to conduct welfare schools: etc., emphasising adult educational 
work for Christians and non-Christians. 


ro O. A. Griffiths is a member of the Society for the Propagation of the # 


Gospel] and is working at present 
- Religious and Social work in the Peiping Union Medical College. 


‘ Net J. S. Kunkle has been in China for many years as a missionary of the i 
Presbyterian, North. At present he is president of the Canin i 


-Theological College at Hsichow. 


Miss Lily K. Haass is a senior foreign secretary on the staff ia the E 
In. 1940 she has travelled —in the 4 


National Committee Y.W.C.A. 
interior as as helping in ‘me office, 
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